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EDITORIAL 


ITH asense of relief we turn from the irritating 

controversies of recent months to the more 
congenial topics of constructive effort. The Town 
and Country Planning Act is the law of the land since 
April Ist and our Supplementary List to March 
31st reveals that a hundred schemes were advanced 
a stage during three months before All Fools Day— 
a record rush to secure the advantages of the 1925 
Act and avoid the unfamiliar procedure of the new 
Act—including the most dramatic entry of the 
London County Council on behalf of Westminster, 
the last resolution to be passed, we believe, on March 
29th. 

The Housing (Financial Provisions) Act has 
weathered the storm of criticism and has come through 
without the dangerous amendment to allow an 
increased density in housing which is to remain at 
12 houses to the acre for all dwellings built with the 
Government guarantee. It is too soon to ask how 
many housing schemes will materialize in response 
to the chain of causation set in motion by Govern- 
ment, Local Authority, Building Society and Specu- 
lative builder-landlord, or how many working class 
tenants will become beneficiaries under the Act. 
Who is to give the first push? Or is it a pull? 
We must wait and see. 

Rent restriction has been revised according to 
plan, in the only way possible, 


COMMENTS 


Slum Clearance 

Meanwhile, the Minister of Health has wisely 
responded to the clamour which asked of him more 
vigorous administrative action in regard to Slum 
Clearance and Improvement under the 1930 Act. 
He has turned to the local authorities with the 
following request : 

“‘ T am, accordingly, to request that they will now proceed : 
(a) to prepare and adopt a programme, the components of 
which should be— 

(1) a list of the areas in which clearance is necessary, 
with information of the number of houses to be demolished 
in each, and of the number of their inhabitants ; 

(2) a list of the areas in which improvement by way of 
reconditioning or otherwise is necessary, with information 
as in (1) above ; 

(3) a time-table for the initiation, progress and com- 
pletion of action to secure clearance or improvement, as 
the case may be, of all these areas ; and 

(4) a time-table of rehousing co-ordinated with the 
displacements contemplated by the time-table of clearance 
operations : 

(b) to make an immediate beginning with the programme 
by the declaration as clearance or improvement areas of such 
areas as can be immediately dealt with, and by making the 
necessary orders. (M. O. H. Circular 1331.) 


Programmes are to be ready by September 30th 
this year and the work should be completed by 1938. 
How happy we shall be on that day if the Minister’s 
hopes are fulfilled! Loan sanctions are promised 
“for a reasonable proportion of the re-housing 
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likely to be required,” and it is asserted that, with 
low building costs and cheap money, houses can be 
built to meet the means of the poorest tenants. 
For this also we must “ wait and see.” 


The foregoing remarks may lead a simple visitor 
from Mars to believe that our planet is now pro- 
vided with all instruments necessary to the progres- 
sive solution of the problems of habitation and 
planning. There is cheap money, plenty of labour 
and material, administrative machinery to be driven 
with energy; there are generous subsidies waiting 
for local authorities who proceed with slum clearance 
and improvement ; there is the frame of a new Town 
and Country Planning Act waiting for the picture 
to be painted to occupy it. Besides this, there are 
two departmental Committees sitting, respectively, 
under Lord Marley and Lord Moyne, the one to 
enquire into the value of Garden Cities and the other 
to consider Housing, especially by Public Utility 
Societies. What now does the Earth lack in respect 
to these matters?—the Martian visitor will ask. 


Garden Cities and Housing Committees 

Our Association has done its dv v to the two 
Committees named, by the presentation of valuable 
documentary and verbal evidence, and the present 
issue of this Journal contains a large portion cf our 
testimony as to Public Utility Societies. Limited 
space will not permit the printing of the whole, 
verbatim ; we shall therefore give here a brief 
account of the origin of Public Utility Societies and 
indicate the genus and species to which they belong. 


Houses for the working classes—of several grades 
—have been built in this country by numerous 
agencies which may be formally stated below. 


It will be noted that Public Utility Societies are 
mentioned specifically in the Acts of 1909, 1919, 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1930, and—by exercising the 
function of ‘“ builder-landlords’—may qualify for 
the loans guaranteed by the Act of 1922. Historically 
they originated rather late from the union of private 
philanthropy with public assistance which began 
about 1866 ; they were preceded by co-operative and 
co-partnership societies, they were recognized by law 
and “‘baptized” by name in 1909, but did not come 
into activity until after the war when, a new need 
called for their aid. 


Part I of our Evidence gives an Historical Intro- 
duction of great interest. It tells of about 60 


By normal commercial enterprise 


A. 
2. By Building Clubs and Societies, ° since 1781 
3. By Philanthropic Housing Associations and T° rusts, since 1844 
4. By Workmen’s Dwelling Companies, : since 1863 
5. By Loans authorized by Acts of Parliament, since 1866 
6. By Co-operative Building Societies, .. since 1866 
7. By Railway and Dock Companies, etc., since 1890 
8. By Co-partnership Tenant Societies, since 1901 
9. By loans to Public Utility Societies in Act of 1909 
10. By housing loans and subsidies to Local Authorities, Public Utility Societies and priv rate builders in the Acts of.. 1919 
11. By subsidies to private enterprise and Public Utility Societies in Act of at Ks ne Pe .. 1923 
12. By increased subsidies to Local Authorities and Public Utility Societies in Act of a Ss es bc .. 1924. 
13. Ditto, contained in Consolidation Act of ; .. 21925 
14. Public Utility Societies become eligible to receive assistance for Clearance and Improvement schemes in Act of .. 1930 
15. By guarantee by Government, Local Authorities and Building Societies to builder-landlords in Act of .. .. 1982 





philanthropic associations, societies and companies 
who were founded during the 19th century, of 431 
co-operative societies which have built 32,000 houses 
to date and co-partnership companies which have 
4,741 homes and flats to their credit. Part II 
records post-war legislation. 


Parts III and IV are printed in these pages in full. 


The Appendices 

Mention must, however, be made of the appendices. 
No. 1 makes clear the function and labours of our 
Association in respect to Societies. Three hundred 
and two have been registered by us, of which 163 
are building cottages and flats, 35 dealing with 
slums and rehousing and 15 with industrial housing. 

Appendix No. 2 gives particulars as to houses 
and flats built, reconditioned, capital raised, future 
programme and subsidy received by over one 
hundred typical societies affiliated to our Association. 
There is great variety in the power, work and equip- 
ment of these bodies ; some exist on share and loan 
stock ; some add to these, donations; some obtain 
loans and subsidies from local authorities through 
successive Acts. 

Appendix No. 3, printed later, tells its own tale 
effectively to the eye and the mind. 

To summarize: the Societies as a whole have 
built nearly 20,000 houses since their foundation 
but have done an amount of social enlightenment 
impossible to estimate. They wish to do more, 
and the evidence we give on their behalf asks for 
further powers to enable them to fill their rightful 
place in our housing system. 


Decline of House Building 

Our issue of February last contained a Summary 
of three years’ Housing, month by month, revealing 
some very interesting figures. Assisted housing 
rose from 52,275 in 1930 to 63,798 in 1931 and to 
65,639 in 1932. Unassisted housing rose from 
120,375 to 132,809 in 1931 and remained almost 
stationary in 1932 at 132,886. 

The present year has opened badly as to assisted 
housing. The comparative figures for the fitst 
quarter are: 19,136 for 1931 and 11,408 for 1932. 
No doubt the several ‘‘ Economy Reports ”’ have had 
their due effect and have deterred both local authori- 
ties from preparing schemes and the Ministry of 
Health from approving them; unassisted housing 
is not yet reported. 


since the 18th century or earlier. 
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As to unhealthy areas under the 1930 Act the 
figures ending Dec., 1932, are as follows :— 


Part I. Part II. 
Houses Demolished .. 2,651 5,970 
Houses made fit ih and 194 162,467 
Persons displaced is TE 20,831 
Houses or parts of dwellings closed 3,688 


The total of 8,621 houses demolished in 1932 
represents a very low datum line from which we 
have to rise to higher things. 


TRANSITION FROM 


tae Planning Officers have been waiting for 
the issue by the Minister of Health of the pro- 
cedure to be followed in transferring the preparation 
of Schemes under the 1925 Act to that of the 1932 
Act. This procedure has now been settled in the 
General Transitional Order, dated 21st March, 
1933, which came into force on Ist April last. 


This Order provides that in general practice the 
existing provisions, which regulated the service of 
notice and the preparation of Schemes, shall con- 
tinue to apply to Schemes which were in course of 
preparation prior to Ist April last, but the Act 
enables the Minister of Health, by General or 
Special Order, to direct that in certain cases the 
provisions of the 1932 Act shall be made applicable 
to Schemes under the repealed Act. It may be 
useful, therefore, to show by a table at what stage 
the preparation of a Scheme will be transferred to 


Index for 1932. 


With this present issue members and subscribers 
to our former lively and long-lived Journal, Garden 
Cities and Town Planning, will receive a copy of the 
Index for 1932. Any readers who have been over- 
looked may obtain a copy at 3, Gray’s Inn Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bound volumes for each year since 


1925 TO 


1920 can be had at from 10/6 each. 


TOWN PLANNING PROCEDURE 


Stage of Scheme 

(c) Where a Preliminary 
Statement has been approved 
by the Minister of Health, 
but a draft Scheme not 
adopted :— 


(d) Where a draft Scheme 
has been adopted, but not 
submitted to Minister :— 


(e) Where a Scheme has 
been submitted, but Minister 
of Health has not approved : 


1932 ACT 


Regulations to Apply 


The 1933 Regulations 
apply, with a period of 18 
months from Ist April, 1933, 
in which to submit the 
Scheme. 


The draft Scheme is to be 
revised to secure that it 
conforms to the 1932 Act, 
and the 1933 Regulations will 
apply to the preparation and 
adoption of the revised draft, 
which must be submitted to 
the Minister within 18 months 
from Ist April, 1933. 


The Scheme to be re- 
turned to Local Authority 
for revision to secure that it 
conforms with the provisions 
of the Act. The 1933 
Regulations will apply to the 








the procedure under the 1933 Regulations. 


The General Transitional Order (S.R.O. 239) 
1933, should be read in conjunction with the 1933 
Regulations, which have already been published in 


provisional draft. 


Stage of Scheme. 

(a) Where there is no 
Scheme in __ preparation ; 
where no resolution to pre- 
pare a Scheme has been 
passed ; or where resolution 
to prepare a Scheme has 
been passed but not adver- 
tised :— 


(6) Where notice has been 
given to adopt a Preliminary 
Statement, but not approved 
by the Minister of Health :— 


If the preparation of a 
Preliminary Statement has 
been dispensed with :— 


Regulations to Apply. 

The 1933 Regulations will 
apply, with a period of 15 
months for the preparation 
and submission of the Pre- 
liminary Statement, but if a 
Preliminary Statement is dis- 
pensed with the draft Scheme 
must be submitted within 
24 months from the date of 
the Resolution to prepare the 
Scheme taking effect. 


The 1921 Regulations apply 
for the adoption, submission 
and approval of the Pre- 
liminary Statement; there- 
after the 1933 Regulations 
will apply. 


The draft Scheme must be 
submitted within 24 months 
from date of dispensation. 


making of the revised Scheme, 
and its submission to the 
Minister of Health, which 
must be done within 15 
months from the date of 
return to the Local Authority. 


Service of Notice and Compilation of Register. 


Where before Ist April last Town Planning 
Schemes are in course of preparation, but have not 
come into operation, i.e., been finally approved by 
the Minister of Health, two definite steps must be 
taken by the Planning Authority : 

(1) Notice must be given by advertisement in a local 
newspaper, and in the “‘ London Gazette” within three 
months from the Ist April. 

(2) Notice must be served within eight months from Ist 
April upon all persons shown as occupiers and owners in the 
latest Assessment to Income Tax list. 

Authority has been given by the Act for the 
Surveyor of Taxes to supply a list of names and 
addresses of owners and occupiers to the Planning 
Authority. 

There is a proviso in Part II of the General 
Transitional Order that if a list of names of owners 
has been compiled by the Local Authority between 
Ist January, 1932, and Ist June, 1933, personal 
notice need not be served, but such names and 
addresses are to be entered in the Register. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Quarter Ending 31st March, 1933—Supplementary List No. 30. 


SCHEMES approved (Stage CC) 


GLAMORGAN : 
Cardiff R.D.C. (Scheme No. 1). 
Cardiff R.D.C. (No. 2). 

KENT : 
Dartford U.D.C. 

LANCs. : 
Blackpool C.B. (Scheme No. 1). 
(a) Preston C.B. 

Yorks. (W.R.): 
Knaresborough U.D.C. 
Leeds T.C. (Hunslet Templenewsam) (Amendment 
Scheme). 


SCHEMES submitted (Stage C). 
SUFFOLK : 
Felixstowe U.D.C. 
SURREY : 
Beddington & Wallington U.D.C. (South No. 2). 
Croydon C.B. (East No. 2). 
Croydon C.B. (South No. 2). 
Worcs. : 
(b) Oldbury U.D.C. (Worley and Cakemore). 


DRAFT SCHEME adopted (Stage BBB) 
LONDON : 

L.C.C. (Fulham No. 9). 
SURREY : 

Epsom R.D.C. (Ashtead). 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS approved (Stage BB) 
KENT: 

Ramsgate T.C. (No. 2). 
LANcs. : 

Kirkham U.D.C. 

Liverpool C.B. (No. 2). 
MIDDLESEX : 

South Mimms R.D.C. (No. 1). 
MonMOUTH : 

Bedwellty U.D.C. 
SUFFOLK : 

Woodbridge U.D.C. 

(c) Woodbridge R.D.C. 
SURREY : 

Epsom R.D.C. (Chessington). 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS received (Stage B) 
DERBYSHIRE : 

(d) Swadlincote U.D.C. 

(d) Hartshorne and Seals R.D.C. 

(d) Repton R.D. 


GLAMORGAN : 
Pontypridd U.D.C. 


HERTs. : 
Hatfield R.D.C. 


SALOP : 
Shrewsbury T.C. 





(a) Scheme submitted by Preston and District Joint Town 
Planning Committee. 

(b) Resolution passed by Wallingford Joint Town Planning 
Committee. 

(c) Preliminary Statement submitted by Woodbridge Joint 
Town Planning Committee. 

(d) Preliminary Statement adopted by South Derby Joint 
Town Planning Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS received (Stage A) 


BEDFORD : 
Ampthill R.D.C. 
Dunstable T.C. 
Luton R.D.C. 
Luton T.C. (No. 2) 


BERKS. : 
Hungerford R.D.C. 
(b) Wallingford T.C. 
Wantage U.D.C. 


BUCKS. : 
Linsdale U.D.C. 
Wycombe R.D.C. 


CHESHIRE : 
Buglawton U.D.C. 
Congleton T.C. 
Congleton R.D.C. 


DurHaM : 
(e) Jarrow Boro. 
(e) Hebburn U.D.C. 
(e) Hetton U.D.C. 
(e) Houghton-le-Spring U.D.C. 
(e) Washington U.D.C. 
(e) Houghton-le-Spring R.D.C. 
(e) South Shields R.D.C. 
(e) Sunderland R.D.C. 
(f) Gateshead C.B. 
(f) Whickham U.D.C. 
(f) Felling U.D.C. 
(f) Chester-le-Street U.D.C. 
(f) Chester-le-Street R.D.C. 
Blaydon U.D.C. (No. 2) 


ESSEX : 
Purfleet U.D.C. (Additional Areas) 


KENT: 
(g) Tenterden Boro. 
(g) Ashford U.D.C. 
(g) E. Ashford R.D.C. 
(g) Cranbrook R.D.C. 
(g) Tenterden R.D.C. 
(g) W. Ashford R.D.C. 


Sheppey R.D.C. 


LANCS. : 
(h) Burnley C.B. 
(h) Colne Boro. 
(h) Barrowford U.D.C. 
(h) Brierfield U.D.C. 
(h) Padiham U.D.C. 
(h) Trawden U.D.C. 
(h) Burnley R.D.C. 
Southport C.B. (No. 2) 
Littleborough U.D.C. (No. 2) 
Rochdale C.B. (No. 4) 
i Oe oe Oat 
L.C.C. (No. 13) 
L.C.C. (No. 14) 


NORTHAMPTON : 
Kettering R.D.C. 





(e) Resolution passed by N.E. Durham Joint Town Planning 
Committee. 

(f) Resolution passed by C.N. Durham Joint Town Planning 
Committee. 

(g) Resolution passed by S.E. Kent Joint Town Plannin 
Committee. 


(h) Resolution passed by N.E. Lancs. Joint Town Planning 
Committee. 
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OXFORD : SUSSEX : 
Oxford City (Supplementary Areas) Battle R.D.C. 
(j) Bullingdon R.D.C. Rye T.C. 
(j) Ploughley R.D.C. Hastings R.D.C. 
SALOP : STAFFORD: 
Market Drayton U.D.C. Cheadle R.D.C. (Western Area) 
SHROPSHIRE : Wanwecx: 
T : 
Newport (Salop) U.D.C. Rugby R.D.C. 
SOUTHAMPTON : . 
Alton U.D.C. (No. 3) Worcs. : : 
Droxford R.D.C. (Portsmouth T.C.) Oldbury U.D.C. 
Petersfield R.D.C. (Portsmouth T.C.) 7, 
Petersfield U.D.C. (Portsmouth T.C.) es CB. 
5 SUFFOLK : (h) Earby U.D.C. 
Aldeburgh T.C. (No. 2) (g) Skipton R.D.C. 
Blything R.D.C. Sheffield C.B. 
SURREY: ; ‘ : 
Croydon C.B. (Fairfield) (j) Resolution passed by Mid-Oxford and North Berks 
Godalming T.C. Joint Town Planning Committee. 


Haslemere U.D.C. (j) Resolution passed by N.E. Lancs. Joint Town Planning 
’ Reigate T.C. Committee. 


Stages and Schemes 











No. of Local Authorities 
| | Total 


Under | Acreage 
20,000 Totals. 


Stages of Town-Planning Schemes to March 3lst, 1933. Over 
20,000 








17 | 50 152,909 
6 we 


YS 
ow 


1. Original schemes finally approved 


2. (a) Amending schemes approved 
(6) Under consideration ’ 


3. Original schemes submitted and not yet icine 
(a) after prior approval of preliminary statement : 4 ~~ ae 
(i) prepared by a local authority We as _ = a 6 43,412 
(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee a a we ia — — — 
‘ (5) without prior submission of preliminary statement : = eis 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority rs Es a e ne 4 
(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee i 


4, Draft schemes adopted for local deposit, but Siheue not - obama - 
(a) after prior approval of preliminary statement : ar ss iis 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority ea me ee a Me 6 | 1 
(ii) prepared by a Joint Committee ee a fi wa — 
(6) without prior submission of preliminary statement : 
(i) prepared by a Local Authority A ‘ a sis a ; | Ss | 4 11,969 
(ii) Prepared by a Joint Committee és = — | — — 


5. Preliminary statements approved, but draft tient’ not yet wate or adunnes 
submitted : 
(a) prepared by a Local Authority .. = re a ie es 64 69 133 785,728 
(6) prepared by a Joint Committee .. Ja x ap a or 3 16 | 19 162,829 


. Preliminary statements awaiting approval  : | 
(a) prepared by a Local Authority .. if aye iP nf a a 39 76 645,905 
(6) prepared by a Joint Committee .. aa 3 | 18 21 183,753 


| 7. Schemes authorised under Act of 1909 to be prepared i sin or aiatiae 
statements not yet submitted a 16 | a 29 85,741 


8. Special Schemes authorised to be prepared for iene donanke areas nie Act 
of 1925, but schemes or preliminary statements not yet submitted .. ae 2 


9. Resolutions under Acts of 1919 and 1925 deciding to prepare schemes but pre- 
liminary statements not yet submitted : 

(a) not requiring approval (passed by a Local Authority) .. ea Rr 112 | 290 402 5,028,209 

(6) not requiring approval (passed by a Joint senate ae i 15 85 100 1,508,084 

(c) Requiring approval and approved a ; 28 20 48 706,283 


' 10. Applications for authority to prepare special eihdinas for iia debe areas 

and resolutions requiring approval under consideration : 
(a) application for authority .. oe ai ar ae at és — — —- —_ 
(b) resolutions ak ae Js ae as ir ae nd — — | oa — 


| on 
— 


“I 
— 
ioe) 


| 


8 13,052 


to 


io 2) 
vw 
VI 
~] 
@ 
© 


| 
| 
| 
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bo 
= 








Net totals of Local Authorities .. ~~ Be aM 224 | 518° | 742 
Total of Schemes .. __.. Be wi Me a 509 | 726 1,235 | 9,384,541 


“Excluding Amending Schemes. 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act, 1930. Quarterly 


Position at the 31st, March, 1933. 
A.—Local Authority Schemes. 


Houses—Completed . ‘ 
Under construction 
Not started, but in definite arrangements for construction 


TOTAL 
B.—Private Enterprise aad Cc naan 
Houses—Completed . ‘ 
Under construction . 
Not started, but included in certificates issued 
ToTaL 
C.— Schemes under Section 3 of the Act mm 1924. 
Houses—Completed 
Under construction 
Not started 
Tora. 
D.—Summary—All Schemes : 
Houses—Completed 
Under construction 
Not started, but included it in definite arrangements 
TOTAL 


E.—HOUSES COMPLETED 
by Local authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to March 3\1st, 1933. 


With State Assistance 


Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923. 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 :— 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes ‘ 
(b) In Other Parishes .. 
Housing Act, 1930 : 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 
(b) In Other Parishes . . 


Torats State Assisted Houses 


Torats Without State Assistance (to 30th September, 1932) 


Granpv Tota. Houses completed 
F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 





















































(Jan. 31) (Feb. 28) (Mar. 31) 
450,039 453,321 457,026 
26,896 27,528 28,136 
9,090 9,446 7,918 
486,025 490 1295 493,080 
9,791 9,835 10,059 
1,001 1,080 1,293 
1,673 1,553 1,311 
12,465 12,468 12,663 
2,124 2,124 2,124 
28 28 28 
14 14 14 
2,166 2,166 2,166 
461,954 465,280 469,209 
27,925 28,636 29,457 
10,777 11,013 9,243 
500,656 504,929 507,909 
By Local By Private Total 
Authorities Enterprise 
170,090 4,545 174,635 
él 39,186 39,186 
75,309 362,738 438,047 
25,148 1,738 26,836 
423,459 10,373 433,832 
35 _ 35 
8,384 72 8,456 
702,425 418,652 1,121,077 
8,140 852,255 860,395 
710,565 1,270,907 _ 1,981,472 








The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland to 28th Feb. 1933. 


1919 Act : 
do. (by Public Utility Societies) R 
Private Subsidy Schemes (1919 Additional Powers 8 Act) 
1923 Act by Local Authorities : - 
do. by Private Enterprise es 
do. by Public Utility Societies 
1924 Act by Local Authorities 
do. by Private Enterprise ; 
do. by Public Utility Societies 
Slum Clearance 
(i) 1923 Act 
(ii) 1930 Act 
Unallocated houses .. 
1931 Act by Local Authorities 
Demonstration houses 
Steel houses erected on behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing ‘Company 
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REGIONAL PLANNING 


Downland and Lakeland 


Report of the Regional Planning Scheme by the Brighton, Hove and District Foint Town 
Planning Advisory Committee, 1932, 10/6, with Statistics and Coloured Map in folder, 15/- complete. 


Cumbrian Regional Planning Scheme, prepared for The Cumbrian Regional fFoint Advisory 


Committee, 1932, Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 12/6. 


Copies can be had from the Book Dept. of the Association at 3 Grays Inn Place, postage extra 


9d. each. 


I.—_DOWNLAND 


ri the process of time the little fishing village of 
Brighthelmstone became, under princely patron- 
age, Whitehall-by-the-Sea, reached by the stately 
coach ; with the coming of the railway the place 
was discovered by hoi pollot and became London- 
by-the Sea to this day. As the Report shows, how- 
ever, we have now to deal with an area larger than 
West St., the beach and the chain pier of our father’s 
time ; to the east we take in at a stride Ovingdean, 
Rottingdean, Saltdean, Peacehaven and the port of 
Newhaven ; to the west we embrace Hove, Portslade, 
Southwick and Shoreham. (Bungalosis has broken 
out along this coast in many places.) We then cross 
the South Downs and descend their northern slopes 
to the sheltered coombs of Edbury, Fulking, Poynings, 
Clayton, Plumpton and Cooksbridge. The County 
town of Lewes, set in chalk, is approached by roads 
from Brighton and Newhaven. 


endured since the South Saxons made their kingdom 
here. Poets have done justice to these parts and 
we dare not compete with them by our poor prose 
in praise of a land that has at last become a Region. 


Why has it become a Region? The Town 
Planning Acts of 1909 and 1919 thought only of 
local authorities in isolation and set them tasks which 
they could not properly perform except in relation 
to each other. The Region, which had always 
existed as a physical and economic entity, though 
often unrecognised, was at last happily discovered 
about 1920 by someone who ought to be knighted 
for his wisdom. ‘The idea caught on, and we now 
have (M.O.H. Report, 1931-1932) 108 Joint Com- 
mittees at work in England and Wales; sixty are 
advisory and forty-eight are executive, which means 
that they exercise, in concert, the powers given 
by the Statute to the individual local authorities. 
This change is one of the wisest and most beneficent 


developments in local government and gives to the 
Regional Authorities control over the physical 
structure which constitutes the channel of industrial 
economic and social processes. It may not be 
long before the Regional system, when complete, 
possesses political significance. 

The following Table II (p. 66) sets out the statis- 
tical facts with which this Report is concerned. 


Finding a Region 

Ascending the Dyke—-sacred to the evil one, but 
really in charge of the gypsies—Woolstonbury, 
Hallingbury, Ditchling Beacon and the Caburn, 
we make contact with pre-history and can obtain 
vistas of many villages and small towns which have 


Approx. Rateable 








Acreage. Population. Value. 
% of % of Regional % of 
Regional Total Regional 
Authority 1931 Total 1921* 1931 1921 1931 1931 Total 
} L 
Brighton C.B... re 12,565 16.04 139,477. 147,427 ~—-60..99 57.77 1,547,384 56.29 
Hove B. Se eee on 4,016 5.13 45,125 54,994 19.72 21.55 820,411 29.86 
Lewes B. .. sis a 1,058 1.35 10,581 10,785 4.63 4.23 80,234 2.92 
Newhaven U.D. .. ey 1,328 1.69 6,242 6,790 2.73 2.66 32,693 1.19 
Portslade-by-Sea U.D. .. 1,961 2.50 8,022 9,527 3.51 3.73 70,913 2.58 
Shoreham-by-Sea U.D. .. 1,971 2.52 7,051 8,757 3.08 3.43 67,781 2.47 
Southwick U.D. .. re 1,184 1.51 4,726 6,138 2.07 2.40 54,037 1.97 
+tChailey R.D. a es 20,030 25.55 2,584 2,868 1.13 1.12 14,687 .54 
+Cuckfield R.D. Sa ea 7,929 10.12 1,155 1,222 51 .48 13,788 .50 
Newhaven R.D. .. “i 19,831 25.30 2,685 5,437 1.17 2.13 39,184 1.43 
+Steyning West R.D. a 6,495 8.29 1,045 1,292 .46 .50 6,713 -25 
Regional Totals ‘4 78,368 100.00 228,693 255,237 100.00 100.00 £2,747,825 100.00 


+Figures given relate only to the parts of these districts within the Region, and for 1931 the population figures are approxi- 
mately only. 

*Census figures of 1921 amended so as to exclude holiday-makers and to show what the population would have been had 
the boundary alterations taken place in 1921 instead of 1928. 
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Imaginative sketch of the Region showing (1) Areas developed and to be developed, (2) Downlands to be 
preserved, and (3) Areas to remain undeveloped for the present. 


The book follows the usual course of such Reports and 
has no very surprising features, though, of course, ‘‘ The 
Downs ”’ constitute the unique fact which dominates every- 
thing. Under the Preservation of the Countryside are nine 
sections; under Transport, four; under Public Utility 
Services, three ; Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings 
are well treated in a chapter and a special map ; there are 
several appendices. 


Recommendations 


The summary of Recommendations is very concisely 
stated, happily not too long to quote here in full. 


1. That building should be grouped into convenient centres, 
preferably around existing towns and villages, in order 
to secure economy, convenience and the preservation 
of amenities. 


2. That the development of these centres take place on 
systematic lines. 


3. ‘That the low-lying land in the valleys of the rivers Adur 
and Ouse should not be used for buildings intended 
for human habitation. 


4. ‘That the natural assets of the Region, which are its 
beauty of downs and coasts, be safeguarded by 


(a) the permanent preservation of the downlands 
above the 300 ft. contour line. 


(b) securing so far as possible, and in collaboration 
with the owners, the permanence of private 
parklands. 


(c) the preservation of the woodlands which form an 
essential feature of the landscape. 

(d) the maintenance of the rural characteristics of the 
countryside without interfering with rural pursuits 
or occupancy. 

{e) taking firm action against the erection of vans, 
railway carriages and shacks for human habitation. 


(f) the control of roadside buildings. 
(g) the prevention of unsightly advertisements. 


(h) ensuring that the external appearances of all 
buildings shall be in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. 

(i) preserving ancient monuments and historic build- 
ings. 

5. That means of communication be improved by a co- 
ordinated system of roads or widenings to be immediately 


reserved and ‘the execution of constructional works 
carried out as and when required. 


6. That improved railway facilities be fostered by the 
reservation of the sites of new stations, ultimate con- 
version of existing halts into permanent stations and by 
improving the road approaches to stations and linking 
them systematically with the road system. 


7. ‘That adequate provision be made for communication by 
air and for the linking up of aerodromes with the road 
and rail systems. 


8. That the routes of main sewers for the development 
centres be reserved. 


Periodic Development Zoning 


Perhaps after what is said above, one proposal 
needs to be lifted out of the whole for special 
mention ; it is the recognition of the element of 
time as well as of space in planning, and is here 
defined as “Periodic Development Zoning ”—an 
awkward grammatical phrase which might be better 
expressed as “ periodic development of zones.” 


Let the following diagram and paragraph (p. 61) 


tell their own tale. 
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The achievement of the conservation of amenities, main- 
tenance of property values, economy in local administration 
and the provision of public services depends to a large extent 
= the systematic development of the Region according to 
plan. 

The Proposals of the Regional scheme form the first step 
towards this systematic development, and are directed to 
preventing the sporadic outbreak of building by encouraging 
the concentration of development into convenient centres, 
which are shown uncoloured, or white,onthe map. The next 
step is to prevent the haphazard and uneconomic dotting of 
buildings over these areas, or the premature taking of land 
out of cultivation and to devise a simple means of controlling 
the sequence of time when the land within the “‘ White ” 
areas may be utilised for development. 

In the Preliminary Report it was suggested that such 
control could be secured by the sub-division of these areas 
into “ time ” or “‘ period ” zones of development. Early in 
1930 this suggestion was worked out in greater detail and it is 
believed that the following method which was evolved will 
prove capable of efficient and practical administration. It is 
interesting to note that the principle of these proposals 
appears to be endorsed in the Town and Country Planning 
Bill now before Parliament. 

The principles of this method briefly are as follows :— 

(1) The sub-division of each developable, or white, 
area into a number of zones, say 1, 2, 3, 4; No. 1 
zone being approximately the existing built up part 
of such areas. 

(2) Development first to be concentrated in No. 1 zone. 

(3) At any time after, say five years, from the date of 
the approval of the Scheme application may be 
made to the Responsible Authority for an Order 
permitting development to take place in No. 2 
zone, and specifying when an application may be 
made for a similar Order with respect to No. 3 
zone (e.g., when two-thirds of No. 2 zone is 
developed or when a certain number of buildings 
have been erected in the zone). 

(4) When the conditions set out in the Order relating 
to No. 2 zone have been satisfied (e.g., when No. 2 
zone has been two-thirds developed or the specified 
number of buildings have been erected in that 


zone) application may be made to the Responsible 
Authority for an Order permitting development 
to take place in No. 3 zone, and specifying when an 
application may be made for a similar Order with 
respect to No. 4 zone. 

(5) When the conditions set out in the Order relating 
to No. 3 zone have been satisfied, application may 
be made to the Responsible Authority for an Order 
permitting development to take place in No. 4 zone. 

(6) Provision for enabling an Order with respect to 
zones Nos. 3 and 4 to be made before the normal 
time if the Responsible Authority is satisfied that 
Exceptional circumstances render this course 
desirable. 

(7) Only Agricultural buildings may be erected in 
zones 2, 3 and 4 pending the making of an Order 
for each of these zones provided that buildings 
other than Agricultural buildings may be erected 
with special consent. 

This method is shown in diagrammatic form on the 
preceding page. 


The Coloured Map 


Seventy-eight pages of literary text are now 
transferred to the folding map over which the eye 
wanders easily, raising memories and anticipations. 
There is ‘‘ white ” land behind Shoreham, Southwick 
and Portslade in which development should be 
encouraged to group itself ; there is “‘ green hatched” 
land which should be reserved for development at 
a later period behind the “ white.” Hove has an 
area of ‘‘ white ” land equal to its present built up 
portion and is allowed a small portion of “ green 
hatch.” Brighton’s “ white” land extends to 
Patcham and reserves only a few areas. The three 
“deans ” and Peacehaven may go on developing, 
and Newhaven may grow likewise. The valleys to 
the north of the Downs are held up by the “ time 
sequence ”’ signal and large groups of woodland 
are marked to be preserved. Four masses of 
Downland are recommended for permanent preser- 
vation, allowing only such buildings as are needed 
for agriculture, open spaces and water supply. 

Lastly, there are low lying areas in the valley of 
the Ouse in the east and the Adur on the western 
edge of the Region, behind Shoreham, which are 
“unsuitable for residential development.” 

The Report is well illustrated and its writer or 
writers are anonymous. Special commendation, 
however, is given in the preface to Mr. R. A. 
Hudson, A.M.T.P.I.,the Surveyor to the Committee, 
whose influence can be read everywhere by the 


Y ge . 
discerning reader. 


II.—LAKELAND 


HEREAS the region discussed above comprises 

only a part of the county of East Sussex, the 
Cambrian Region, now to be reviewed, embraces 
all Cumberland and part of Westmorland. It is 
perhaps significant that the authors omit to indicate 
on their several maps the names and the limits of the 
two Counties ; being so thoroughly occupied with 
regional relations they have thus ignored the 
boundaries of large administrative areas. For readers 
who have forgotten the geography of their school 
days, it would be well to be reminded where they 
are wandering. 
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Participating LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
Rateable 

Areain  Valueat Popu- 

Authority Acres Ist Apl., lation 

1931 (1931) 

£ 

Carlisle City Cound : 4,488 337,300 57,107 
Whitehaven Borough Council 1,810 82,578 21,142 
Workington 2,466 95,281 24,691 
Arlecdon & Frizington U.D.C. 5,554 9,024 4,332 
Cleator Moor U.D.C. . 2,947 18,394 6,582 
Egremont - gis 2,769 19,342 6,015 
Harrington = es 2,309 12,470 4,125 
Holme Cultram_,, .. 25,489 19,652 4,735 
Keswick “ - 1,166 29,626 4,635 
Maryport bs in 1,515 33,727 10,182 
Penrith an _ 7,585 51,675 9,065 
Wigton = ne 1,002 13,946 3,521 
Brampton R.D.C. 697 35,995 7,932 
Carlisle 2 ” | 64.762 54303 12,122 
Cockermouth ,, 5 3 162,783 74,785 21,536 
Penrith - ahs .. 180,706 39,523 12,205 
Whitehaven ,, ne i 74,172 $5,622 13,112 


Westmorland :— 


West Ward R.D.C. (The 
Parish of Patterdale) se 16,737 3,849 817 





656,038 987,092 223,856 





Unhappily a number of important authorities in both 
counties have not participated in the Report, but many 
societies and associations have given their help. Of the 
non-participating authorities the area is 1,095,039 acres 
the rateable value £1,146,361; the population 271,029— 
in each case greater than the participating authorities. 
Nevertheless, these outstanding features have been dealt 
with in the Report. 


The authors—Messrs. Patrick Abercombie, M.A., and 
Sydney A. Kelly, F.S.I.—divide the area into seven parts : 
mountain and lakeland ; industrial coastal strip ; Carlisle 
division ; Brampton division; Penrith, Alston and Shap ; 
Cockermouth division ; ; north-west division. Each requires 
special treatment and constitutes, so to speak, a sub-region. 


Chapters follow on Communications, Ports and Electricity, 
and then we come to the heart of the problem on the Lake- 
land area. This Part Two has twelve chapters. ‘‘ The 
Lakeland area as a National Park” shows the thoughts 
that are in the writers’ minds. Chapter II & III deal in with 
Topography and Natural features and are excellent studies 
of an entrancing theme. The rocks and the waters are 
illustrated by a dozen photographs and sketches, besides 
maps. 





Striding Edge, Helvelyn 
(Photo by Abrahams) 
Into the question of zoning we cannot enter in 
our limited space, except to say that the overwhelming 
proportion of land is to remain open ; there is Fell 
Reservation of 247,200 acres, Agricultural or Dale 
Head Reservation 35,100 acres, and Rural and Resi- 


dential zones 75,400 acres. The coloured map 
shows how small are the second and third zones and 
how important it is to protect them from sporadic 
development. 

A unique feature is that of Roads, Tracks and 
Walks in Lakeland area; perhaps nowhere in 
England can Nature so assert her will against the road 
maker ; we have to ride, walk or climb where she 
directs ; she is the most authoritative expert ! 


W.L.H. 





A CORRECTION. 


N our review of Mr. Longstreth Thompson’s Regional 
Plan for Eastbourne and District several printer’s errors 
were passed unnoticed ; we therefore repeat the paragraphs 

here in their correct form, with apologies for the errors. 


“The land is varied, from South Downs, on which the 
two principal towns stand, including Beachy Head, to the 
Pevensey Levels and the Weald Vale and forest Ridge, 
which lie to the north. It takes the mind back to prehistoric 
geological periods and to the earliest history of our island, 
when the Romans landed and built a great castle, illustrated 
here. The popuation in 1921 was 93,291 and the net gain 
in ten years was 8,378 ; 66.5 of the people live in 6.8 of the 
area and 19.8 in 57.8 of the area. ‘The occupational figures 


are interesting, personal service being the largest single item 
in Eastbourne and Seaford, and agriculture in the rural areas. 


An excellent survey of the Region is followed by a summary 
of recommendations in which the constituent authorities 
are invited to base their Town Planning Schemes upon the 
proposals here made and the retention of the Joint Com- 
mittee as an advisory body. 

Five zones are suggested : for Concentrated Development, 
Rural Development, Agriculture, Downlands Reservation 


and Marshlands Reservation. Roads are well dealt with — 


and, of course, open space and amenities. 


The photographic illustrations are charming and the 
diagrams and maps very informative.” 
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CITY OF MANCHESTER 
MUNICIPAL HOUSING AT WYTHENSHAWE 


By Leonard Heywood, M.C., A.R.1.B.A., Housing Director 


Y the Extension Act of 1930 Manchester added 

to the City the three rural parishes of Northenden, 
Northern Etchells and Baguley. This recently 
acquired area, known as the Wythenshawe Estate, 
typical of the delightful Cheshire countryside, is 
dotted with picturesque villages and undulating 
woodlands. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that the Housing Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation, realising the potential advantages, have 
concentrated their building activities in this district. 
Such activities have, as in almost all cases of pro- 
gress, brought forth adverse criticism. ‘The critics 
need only visit the estate to be convinced that the 
object of all those interested in its development is 
to retain at all costs the natural amenities and rural 
atmosphere. 


rte Karl wey 


aE 





Fig. 1.—Lay-out plan of Benchill area, Wythenshawe Estate 


A Building Programme. 


A comprehensive building programme has been 
formulated by the Housing Committee of which 
4,604 houses have already been built or are in 
course of erection. The possibility of proceeding 
with the completion of the programme remains 
obscure, as with the cessation of the Wheatley 
Subsidy Municipal building will cease at the end 
of the present financial year, excepting in so far as 
houses are required to replace other houses in the 
City used for the purposes of Slum Clearance under 
the 1930 Act. It is anticipated, however, that there 
will eventually be 25,000 houses built in this area 
by municipal and private enterprise, housing a 
population of approximately 100,000 people in this 
beautiful satellite town of the City. 


The Lay-out Plan. 


Figure No. 1 shows the lay-out of the 
Benchill Area comprising 132 acres, with 
1,764 houses now nearing completion. 
This illustration is typical of the planning 
of other areas which include :— 


Kenworthy Lane .. 14.5 acres 142 Houses 


Rackhouse .. «- S498 5 682s, 
Lawton Moor <2 Zi 466 __s,, 
Royal Oak .. «<3 ae os 860 __—s—s,, 
Benchill Section 2.. 19.15 ,, 282~=C«, 
Brownley Green .. 26.57 ,, 408 


This plan clearly shows how the 
natural features have been retained and 
how such features have determined the 
development of the Estate. The group- 
ing of houses around the copse is worthy 
of note, as is also the planning of the 
adjoining roads in order to give to 
each a focal point of natural beauty. 
Here the architect has used his skill 
to the best advantage, giving to every 
feature, and even single trees, a place 
of honour on the Estate, there to 
gladden the hearts of the tenants who 
in many cases have, or will, come from 
the densely populated areas of the 
City. 


The lay-out plan reveals also that the 
Estate is being developed on thoroughly 
up-to-date Town Planning lines. The 
planning of houses around culs-de-sacs, 
the setting back of certain blocks to 
provide open spaces along both main 
and secondary roads, provide numer- 
ous combinations of mass and foil. 
The Estate has been planned so as to 
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enclose in large open spaces, schools surrounded 
by Playing Fields, thus developing the whole of the 
land between the main roads to its best advantage, 
and illustrating an effective departure from the 
pernicious ribbon development which is spoiling so 
many main roads throughout the country. 


On all secondary roads a minimum of 70 feet 
between the fronts of houses has been maintained, 
whilst on the principal roads the distance is often 
as much as 100 feet. This provides in all cases an 
adequate length of front garden. The distance 
between the backs of houses is in no case less than 
60 feet, giving a minimum garden of 30 feet. 


Houses having a southerly aspect have been set 
back 40 feet from any trees, and those having a 
northerly aspect a minimum distance of 30 feet 
to ensure the maximum amount of uninterrupted 
light around the houses. 
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Fig. 2 
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TYPE DESIGN SOB 
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714 suUPLe FECT 


Fig. 3 


From experience it has been found that the most 
popular type of house is the non-parlour, three 
bedroom house (see Figure 2). In order to provide 
sunlight to the living rooms, this type, as in the 
case of all other types, has been designed for both 
north and south aspects. 


The présent basic price of the three bedroom non-parlour 
house finished in selected common brick and roofed with 
Welsh slates at a pitch of 373 degrees, is £293 10s. Od. 
This is the net building cost and does not include for land, 
streets or sewers. ‘These houses are let at a net rent of 
7/3 per week for the type with bathroom upstairs, and a 
net rent of 6/9 per week for the type with bathroom down- 
stairs, or a total rent inclusive of rates of 11/4 and 10/7 
respectively. 

Figure 2 illustrates the non-parlour three bedroom house 
south aspect, with bathroom on the first floor. This type 
of house has a superficial floor area of 773 feet, and includes 
a living room of 170 feet. ‘The bay window is an attractive 
feature of the living room, and the Back-to-Back grate has 
proved to be a great success inasmuch as it provides an 
open fire in the living room, an excellent hot water supply, 
cooking facilities in the scullery, and at the same time 
provides warmth to a good working scullery of 104 superficial 
feet. 

Figure 3 illustrates a design suitable for any aspect. It 
is a non-parlour three bedroom house with through living 
room, as in Figure 2, the Back-to-Back grate has again been 
introduced giving the same economical service and ad- 
vantages ; the scullery is somewhat smaller but embodies 
all the conveniences required in a labour-saving house. 
The bathroom in this case is on the ground floor, thus _ 
allowing the maximum bedroom accommodation. 

The superficial floor area of this type of house is 774 
feet, and includes a living room of 179 feet. 
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3 BLDQOOM PARLOUR END MOUSES 956 SUPER FLLT 
5 BLO0ROOM NON PAQLOUR CENTRE NOUSTS TAZ WIFT 


Fig. 4 


Figure 4 illustrates a combination of Parlour and non- 
Parlour houses for a south aspect. The two centre houses 
are of the same plan as shown in Figure 2, those at the 
ends being Parlour houses with larger bedrooms. These 
Parlour houses provide a large living room and scullery 
with Back-to-Back grate. The parlour is entered from the 
hall and the larder utilises the otherwise waste space under 
the stairs. The superficial floor area is 938 feet, which 
includes a living room of 164 feet and parlour of 120 feet, 
and is let at 15/2 per week inclusive of all rates. 

The other houses erected on the Estate include the 
alternative aspect plans of those illustrated and several 
types of varying accommodation. 

The largest is a four bedroom parlour type having a 
combination grate in the living room. The bathroom and 
offices are placed on the ground floor, leaving space for 
four bedrooms on the first floor. These houses have been 
designed for large families, and have a superficial floor 
area of 949 feet and are let at 15/8 per week inclusive of all 
rates. The smaller types include a combination of non- 
parlour, two bedroom and three bedroom houses built in 
blocks of four, the two centre houses are similar to those 
shown in Figure 3, the end ones being small non-parlour 
houses with two bedrooms and bathroom on the first floor. 


Larger and Smaller Flats. 

To accommodate elderly people a number of 
two storey blocks of one bedroom flats have been 
erected (see figure 5). There are four flats in each 
block, and each flat contains a living room, bedroom, 
scullery, bathroom and usual offices. These are 
available at an inclusive rental of 8/- per week. A 
separate entrance is provided for each ground floor 
flat; a short communal staircase branching into 
= flights giving access to those on the first 

oor. 


Provision has also been made for a larger type of 
flat designed on similar lines but having two bed- 
rooms, and being let at 9/- per week inclusive. 
As these are built at the ends of combination blocks, 
having two non-parlour, three bedroom houses in 
the centre, a separate entrance is provided to each 
flat. , 

It will be noticed from the illustrations that no 
attempt has been made in the design of the elevations 
to add superfluous or expensive detail. The architect 
has preferred to rely on good proportion and the 
careful selection of materials, obtaining the archi- 
tectural effects at points of interest by simple group- 
ing and massing. 

Sometimes it is a large group of houses, perhaps 
in a recess (see Figure 6) or around a copse (see 
Figure 1) finished with dark rustic brick plinths, 
white stuccoed walls, and roofs of hand-made sand 
faced tiles. Sometimes the introduction of colour 
wash on common brickwork above a tarred plinth, 
and in other cases only an increased roof pitch. 


Technical Details 

Unfortunately, cost has not permitted of hand-made 
tiles being used throughout the Estate, but the careful 
massing of tiles and grey slates has produced pleasing 
contrasts. In fact the roofs form quite a feature of the 
Estate and great care has been given to their design. The 
12-inch projecting eaves, shaped sprockets, bonnet hips, 
purpose made roof tiles and simple chimney stacks are 
only a few of the details worthy of mention. 
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Fig. 6.—A large Group of Houses in a recess 


Colour, too, plays its part in both the exterior and interior 
finishings. Cream windows and door frames, contrasting 
effectively with brightly coloured doors, entrance gates and 
trellis screens. In the interior decoration careful con- 
sideration has been given to cheerful and harmonising 
colour schemes. The combination of buff and brown in 
the living rooms imparts a feeling of space as well as pro- 
viding an effective background for the usual designs of 
living room furniture, whilst bedrooms are brightened by 
primrose yellow walls and light green woodwork, or light 
green walls and cream woodwork. Scullery walls are 
finished fair faced brickwork colour washed with distemper 
and have an oil painted skirting. "The window bottoms to 
the scullery are finished with 9in by 9in. quarry tiles. 

Front entrances and staircases are well lighted and 
ventilated. The stair margins and other woodwork being 
stained and varnished, whilst the handrails are stained and 
wax polished. 

Mat wells are formed in the quarry tiled floors of the 
halls. 

As in the case of the exterior treatment, the keynote of 
the interior decorations and finishings has been simplicity, 
producing brightness, utility and easy working. 


Fencing and Trees 

The attractive appearance of a housing scheme 
depends to a large degree on the treatment of the 
gardens and open spaces, and at Wythenshawe con- 
siderable importance has been attached to these 
essentials. 

A departure has been made from the usual post 
and wire, or post and rail fencing, the gardens are 
separated from the road by dwarf elm posts with 
shaped heads, connected by a single tubular rail 
15 inches high. The posts are stained and the 
rails painted green to harmonise with the hedges 
planted behind them. These hedges, together with 
those dividing the gardens, will be trained as dwarf 


hedges about two feet high to foster a feeling of 
openness about the houses. (See Figures 2—5). 
Thorn and Beech hedges are used in addition to the 
usual Privet, adding interest and variety of colour 
along the roadside. 


Where the backs of houses are visible from the 
road and require masking, or certain blocks of 
houses need connecting together, trellis screens 
have been erected which give the tenants an oppor- 
tunity of planting and training rambler roses. 


In some cases this masking has been accomplished 
effectively by the planting of flowering trees such 
as Cherry, Peach, Laburnum and Hawthorn, which 
have given added interest to both houses and gardens. 
Along many of the roads, grass verges of varying 
widths have been formed between the kerb and the 
footpath, and the open spaces in front of all groups 
of houses which are set back from the roads have 
been grass seeded and surrounded by dwarf post 
and rail fences similar to those enclosing the gardens, 
preserving to the full the rural atmosphere of the 
entire district. 


Throughout the whole of the Estate the types of 
houses have been built to approximately the following 
percentages :— 


Per cent. 

1 Bedroom Flats a ss ne ee ‘is 5 
2 Bedroom Flats iP =e 3 ‘F ae 3 
2 Bedroom non-parlour houses - si — 1 
3 Bedroom non-parlour houses ime a abe a 
3 Bedroom Parlour houses a oF an 6 
4 Bedroom Parlour houses... _. vy ‘ 3 
100 
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Four Houses at Wythenshawe Estate with a Mansard roof 


Cc of the features of the Wythenshawe Housing 
Scheme is the treatment of the roofs which 
undoubtedly enhances the artistry of the scheme 
and gives the houses a character which is so often 
lacking in Municipal schemes, no less than in those 
of the speculative house builder. 


By the kindness of The Manchester Slate Co., 
Ltd., who are the Roofing Contractors for the two 
large schemes of 2,228 houses at present being built 
by contract, we are enabled to publish some photo- 
graphs of roof designs. 


The designs are many and varied, and the judicious 
blending of five different kinds of material in con- 
junction with the varied elevations gives a pleasing 


result which is a credit to both the architect and the 
Roofing Contractors. 


The photographs of roofs slated with a first-class 
quality of Blue-Grey Festiniog slates give some idea 
of the result of studious roof planning. Only too 
often needless economy is practised so far as the roof 
is concerned and the pound or two saved is spent 
on less important features in other parts of the 
structure. It has been said with truth that “a 
building is no better than its roof.” 


Other Municipal Authorities, Architects and 
Builders might do worse than follow the example 
of the Housing Director of Manchester in his wise 
choice of design and material. 





Two Pairs of Houses on the Wythenshawe Estate for which the Slating was done by The Manchester Slate Co., Ltd. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Evidence of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, on behalf of 


PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES 


ffs Evidence consists of the following material : 
Part I.: HuistoricaL; Part II.: Post-War 
LEGISLATION ; Part III.: GrowrH aNp ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT ; Part IV.: RECOMMENDATIONS. 
APPENDICES: (1) The functions performed by 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
in the formation and registration of Societies ; (2) 
Statistics showing operations of 108 typical Societies, 
affiliated to the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association ; (3) Map of England, Scotland and 
Wales, showing location of Public Utility Societies. 
Parts I and II with appendices 1 and 2 are 
summarized in the Editorial Comments. 


PART III. 
GROWTH AND ACCOMPLISHMENT 


HE Societies are registered under the Industrial and 

Provident Societies Act of 1893, and the number on 

the live Register for the year 1931 was 271, to which 
may be added 13 registered since that date. 

The first Society to be registered after the passing of 
the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1919, was in August 
of that year. As far as can be ascertained, since 1919 
nearly 20,000 houses and flats have been built by Public Utility 
Societies. It would be legitimate to consider these figures 
as the minimum; as no separate records are kept showing 
the number of houses provided by Public Utility Societies, 
as distinct from other forms of private enterprise. The 
figure of 20,000 only includes houses for which the subsidy 
has been granted directly by the Minister, and of these 
about 12,000 were built by employers who have formed 
Societies. 

It has already been stated that a large number of Public 
Utility Societies obtained subsidies and loans, under the 
Acts of 1923 and 1924, through the Local Authorities. 
No separate record of the number of houses provided by 
Societies with the assistance of subsidy obtained through 
the Local Authorities is available. 

The Association’s records show that over 1,100 houses 
have been built by Societies without any form "of subsidy. 

Some interesting statistics are found in Appendix (2), 
collected from returns made by 108 typical Societies affiliated 
to the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 


PART IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 

HE importance of the function of Public Utility Societies 

in relation to housing has been recognised in the legis- 

lation passed since 1919 which provides special facilities 
for enabling Societies to supplement their capital resources by 
loans from public funds. Loans up to a specified maximum 
repayable within a period of 40 years (in the case of approved 
schemes 50 years) are obtainable by Public Utility Societies 
from the Public Works Loan Commissioners. Local 
Authorities may, with the consent of the Minister, make 
grants or loans to Societies or subscribe to their share or 
loan capital on such terms and conditions as to interest 
and repayment as the Authority may think fit. 

A new situation has now been created by Clause I of the 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Bill, 1933, under which 
new subsidies under the 1924 Act are no longer available, 
and only those under the 1930 Act remain. To meet this 
new situation, and to allow Public Utility Societies to 
continue and extend their operations, the following proposals 
are submitted to the Departmental Committee. The 
proposals are made under two heads : 


(a) Amendments which are considered necessary to 
the Housing Act, 1930, *and 

(b) Proposals “for Financial Assistance within the 
Structure of the 1933 Bill. 


(a) Amendments Desired to the Housing Act, 1930. 


EVERAL difficulties have been experienced by Public 
Utility Societies in the working of the 1930 Act. These 
difficulties arise in 
(1) the definition of Improvement Areas ; and 
(2) the relationship between Public Utility Societies and 
Local Authorities, under Section 29. 


(1) Animprovement Area is defined under Section 7 as 
“* an area where the housing conditions are dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the inhabitants by 
reason of the disrepair or sanitary defects of dwelling 
houses therein, and also by reason either of over- 
crowding in the area or of the bad arrangement of 
the houses or of the narrowness or bad arrangement 
of the streets, and where those conditions can be 
effectively remedied without the demolition of all the 
buildings.” 

It appears that under this definition ‘‘ overcrowding 
does not by itself enable a Local Authority to declare an 
area an “‘ improvement area.” But there are many cases 
where property is injurious to the health of the inhabitants 
by reason of its overcrowding, although such property is 
not in such a state of disrepair or sanitary defect as to be 
for those reasons alone declared dangerous or injurious 
to health. 

Similarly, there may be danger or injury to health through 
bad arrangement of the houses or narrowness or bad arrange- 
ment of the streets alone. 

The serious danger is that overcrowded property not at 
present considered insanitary or in disrepair is almost 
certain to become so by reason of its overcrowded use. 

Since the Act of 1930 does not admit of scheduling such 
property in an Improvement Scheme, and granting a subsidy 
in respect to the persons removed to relieve overcrowding, 
it is considered that there is a very strong case for 
amendment : 


”» 


We therefore recommend : 
“That Section 7 (1) of the Housing Act, 1930, 
be amended to enable Local Authorities to declare 
an area an Improvement Area on any one of those 
grounds mentioned in the sub-section.” 


(2) Agreements with Local Authorities. Section 29 
of the Housing Act, 1930, enables a Local Authority and a 
Public Utility Society, with the approval of the Minister, 
to enter into arrangements under which the Society, in 
consideration of an annual grant from the Local Authority, 
will provide new houses to accommodate persons displaced 
by any action taken by the Authority under the Act for 
dealing with clearance of improvement areas. 

It will be observed that an agreement can only be made, 
and become operative, with respect to “ action taken by the 
Authority.” This means that a Public Utility Society cannot 
receive the subsidy under the 1930 Act for any of its Clear- 
ance or Improvement Schemes, unless the areas concerned 
have been “‘ declared”? by the Local Authority, as though 
they themselves were undertaking the scheme, and an 
agreement entered into accordingly. 

This restriction has caused delay, and is calculated to 
cause further delay, and even hesitation on the part of 
Public Utility Societies, in embarking upon slum clearance 
schemes. 
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Provision should be made for the submission of voluntary 
Clearance or Improvement Schemes, prepared by Public 
Utility Societies, direct to the Minister of Health for approval, 
and to the Local Authority for approval under bye-laws or 
town planning requirements. 


The necessity to enter into an agreement with a Local 
Authority should be obviated, and if this were done, it is 
considered that great inducement would be given to Societies 
to prepare voluntary schemes. ‘There is a good precedent 
for this under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 
Clause 6 (1) (b), and the proviso to Clause 6 (2) (b), enabling 
the Planning Authority to adopt a Scheme, and the Minister 
to approve a resolution adopting a Scheme, where such 
Scheme has been proposed by all or any of the owners. 


We therefore recommend : 
“That Section 29 of the Housing Act, 1930, be 
amended accordingly.” 


(b) Proposals for Financial Assistance within the 
Structure of the 1933 Bill. 


NDER Section 92 (1) (b) of the Housing Act, 1925, 

a Local Authority or a County Council may undertake 

to guarantee the repayment to a Building Society of any 
advance made by the Society to its members for the purpose 
of enabling them to build or acquire houses. The Housing 
(Financial Provisions) Bill, 1933, authorises the State and 
the Local Authority to join in guaranteeing to the Society 
any loss sustained on the amount by which the advance 
exceeds the advance which would normally be made. 


The relationship between Public Utility Societies and 
Building Societies in the light of Section 2 of the Bill has 
been carefully examined, and it is considered that Societies 
providing new houses for the poorer classes will hesitate 
to borrow from Building Societies on account of the relatively 
short term, namely, thirty years, allowed for repayment, 
and the rate of interest proposed to be charged. 


The handicap of many Societies has been the difficulty 
of raising sufficient capital at a low rate of interest. The 
building of houses requires a large amount of capital, whilst 
the provisions (already referred to) by which Local Authorities 
and the Public Works Loan Board could assist by loans, 
have been of considerable value to Societies. The larger 
the amount lent on first mortgage, the less security Societies 
have to offer for the money which has to be borrowed 
privately. In practice, this margin of capital can only be 
provided by those investors who invest from a philanthropic 
motive or by employers desirous of housing their work- 
people. Such circumstances have limited very much the 
work of Public Utility Societies. 

With the new conditions in the financial market, it should 
be possible to obtain money at rates which would enable 
lower rents to be charged, but the money advanced by 
Building Societies under the Bill will not meet this problem. 
Some new source for the supply of money must, therefore, 
be found, and 


We therefore recommend : 
“That a Housing Finance Board should be 
established by the Minister of Health.” 


HE precise designation and constitution of the Board 

is not here defined, but rather a skeleton structure upon 

which the Departmental Committee might be able to 
build definite proposals. A new Housing Finance Board is 
suggested rather than an enlargement of the Public Works 
Loan Board, for the following reasons. ‘The public Works 
Loan Board is constituted for the purpose of lending Govern- 
ment money for various purposes. It is not organised for, 
nor actively interested in the promotion of Housing. The 
conditions upon which they lend money to Public Utility 
Societies are, in some respects, unduly hampering. The 
proposals here submitted visualise a Board with special 
knowledge of housing, and which, while exercising proper 


prudence, will actively promote the provision of houses for 
the poorer classes. 


The powers and duties of such a Board should include 
the following : 


(1) Power to borrow money from the National Debt 
Commissioners, or to raise stock under a Govern- 
ment guarantee; in either case, up to a total 
amount to be fixed from time to time by the 
Treasury, in consultation with the Ministry of 
Health. 


(2) To make loans to approved Public Utility Societies. 
(3) Advances should be made to Societies to cover : 


(a) the cost of acquiring property to be recon- 
ditioned ; 

(b) the cost of new houses erected to accommodate 
persons displaced by the demolition of property, 
or in order to relieve overcrowding ; 


(c) for new dwellings not provided in connection 
with a Clearance or Improvement Scheme. 


(4) The Board to assist the formation and promotion 
of Public Utility Societies, and to advise on 
financial technical and legal questions : to initiate 
the formation of Public Utility Societies either 
through such central organisation as the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, or directly. 


(5) To acquire land and properties on behalf of 
Public Utility Societies, and to have powers of 
compulsory purchase if necessary. 


There are many advantages in encouraging Public Utility 
Societies. They are free from local political influences, 
they enlist the help and support of people of all classes and 
all opinions who are interested in housing, and represent 
the only unofficial channel into which can be directed the 
large amount of goodwill which is prevaleat in the interests 
of slum clearance and re-housing work. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Our evidence was presented on May 5th. 


The terms of reference to the Committee are as follows : 
To consider and report— 


(a)What, if any, further steps are necessary or desirable 
to secure the maintenance of a proper standard of 
fitness for human habitation in working-class 
houses which are neither situate in an area suitable 
for clearance under Part I. of the Housing Act, 
1930, nor suitable for demolition under section 
19 of that Act; and 


(b) What, if any, further steps are necessary or desirable 
to promote the supply of houses for the working- 
classes, without public charge, through the agency 
of public utility societies or other bodies subject 
to similar limitations operating in particular areas 
or otherwise. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Moyne, D.S.O., 
acts as chairman of the Committee, and 
the other members are : 


Sir Francis Acland, M.P. for Northern Cornwall. 
Major J. W. Hills, M.P. for Ripon. 

Sir Charles Barrie, M.P. for Southampton. 

Sir Geoffrey Ellis, M.P. for Winchester. 

Sir Vivian Henderson, M.P. for Chelmsford. 

Miss F. Horsbrugh, M.P. for Dundee. 

Mr. N. K. Lindsay, M.P. for South Bristol. 
Major G. Lloyd George, M.P. for Pembroke. 

Dr. J. V. Worthington, M.P. for the Forest of Dean. 


Mr. E. C. H. Salmon is the Secretary to the Committee. 
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Appendix III, excluding Ireland. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES 


Below will be found brief summaries of a number of Reports received during recent months. 


Shoreditch Housing Association Ltd. 


To second Annual Report has been issued, recording 
the acquisition of a site for the erection of a block of 
flats. ‘The first two years of this Society has been occupied 
in raising capital by various methods. Drawing-room 
Meetings have been held outside the Borough, Co-operation 
with the Medical Officer of Health resulted in the Association 
taking part in the Shoreditch Health Week. 

The Shoreditch Drama Society have given performances 
in aid of the Society’s funds, and this summer a Shakespeare 
Festival is being held to revive the wealth of historic interest 
in Shoreditch, associated with Shakespeare. 


Presbyterian Housing Ltd. 


E Fourth Annual Report records a profit on the 
Society’s operations. The chief work has been the 
acquisition and reconditioning of freehold property in 
High Street, Poplar, and the erection of Goodwill House, 
to accommodate 15 families. 


Liverpool Improved Houses Ltd. 
Tt Fifth Annual Report of this Society shows the 

total number of houses now owned by them to be 112. 
These houses have been reconditioned, and modern sanitary 
improvements undertaken. The experiment of installing 
baths has been made in a few of the houses, particularly 
on Lord Salisbury’s estate. The difficulty has been to 
find available space in this type of house, which to convert 
into a bathroom. Where over-crowding has been relieved 
and families can spare a sleeping room, this has been con- 
verted into a bathroom, and 9d. per week added to the rent. 

Although only a quarter of the heads of families in the 
Society’s houses are in full work, 100 per cent. of the rent 
has been collected for the past year. 

The net profit on the year’s working is £555, an increase 
over the previous year. 

It is interesting to record that this Society not only owns 
property, but acts as agents for 591 houses, and has under- 
taken the management of this property for other owners, 
especially where reconditioning is required. 

The work Of reconditioning 563 houses on Lord Salisbury’s 
estate occupied three years, and is now finished. There is 
no doubt that the work of this Society in Liverpool is an 
excellent demonstration of the correct management of 
working-class property. 


Manchester Housing 1926 Ltd. 


BD een Annual Report of this Society records the con- 
tinuation of its excellent work, although further houses 
have been erected. ‘There has been little increase in the 
capital of the Society during the year. It is interesting to 
note that the Society has invested in the shares of Salford 
Housing Ltd., a Society formed to undertake reconditioning 
work in Salford. 


Nottingham Housing Improvement Association Ltd. 


HE Fifth Annual Report has been issued, and shows a 

balance in hand, on the Association’s properties. 72 
houses are now owned, accommodating 175 adults and 
108 children, but there is an urgent need for additional 
accommodation, which the Society is providing. The 
balance is sufficient to pay 4 per cent. on the Loan Stock 
and on the Shares. Two large reconditioning schemes 
have been undertaken, involving demolition of several 
houses to allow light and sunshine to penetrate an area 
hitherto hidden. Ten back-to-back houses have been 
acquired and reconditioning work, with the approval of the 
City Council, is being undertaken. The ten houses are to 
be reduced to five through-dwellings, each with a living 
room, kitchen and four bedrooms, each self-contained, and 
each having its own garden. 

he cost for this reconditioning for the ten houses is 
estimated at £872. 





Brent House, Devonshire Road, Hackney, designed for 
The Bethnal Green Society by Mr. lan B. M. Hamilton 


Bethnal Green and East London Housing Association 
Ltd. 


Bn Sixth Annual Report for the year 1932 gives an 
account of the various properties owned by the Society, 
which now amount to five groups. Brent House, which is 
illustrated in this Journal, was opened by H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught. 

One property, which was a de-licensed public house, 
has been converted into four flats at a cost of £850. 

The net. profit on the Society’s operations amounts to 
£165, and a dividend at the rate of 3d. per share has been 
declared. 


Birmingham C.O.P.E.C. 
Society Ltd. 


Bie Seventh Annual Report for the year 1932 records 
the issue of over £10,000 in Shares and £33,000 in 
4 per cent. Loan Stock. The rents collected in 1932 
amounted to £5,174, and the Society now has 20 blocks of 
property, totalling 258 houses and flats, with the reversion 
of 27 additional houses when leases expire. 

The Society is finding there is a tendency for the price 
to rise when the purchase of small house property is con- 
templated. All the properties so far purchased by the 
Society have been overcrowded. In all, 61 transfers and 
removals in the various properties have been effected, in 
order to relieve overcrowding. 

The Society credits the Repairs Fund with 15 per cent. 
of the gross rentals, and the Management and General 
Expenses Account with 74 per cent. of the gross rentals, 
and all donations of £5 and under, and for the year under 
review has paid a dividend of 3 per cent. 

Two Exhibitions were arranged during the year. One 
showing home-made furniture constructed from packing 
cases, was exhibited in various Welfare Centres. Other 
Exhibitions of models, charts and plans from the Bourne- 
ville Village Trust and the New Homes for Old Exhibition 
have been shown in the Museum and Art Gallery. 


House Improvement 


St. Helens Housing Ltd. 


_ Third Annual Report has been issued. During the 
year the Society purchased eight cottages for recon- 
ditioning, and other purchases are in contemplation. The 
share capital is £38, and £4,700 has been issued in Loan 
Stock. An appeal is made for additional loans, on which 
23 per cent. interest is promised. 
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St. Christopher Flats, designed by Mr. lan B. M. 
Hamilton for the St. Pancras Housing Society 


Square Building Trust Ltd. 


HE Fourth Annual Report of this interesting Trust 

has been arranged. The conditions under which it 
was formed, and the novel method adopted of raising money 
have already been referred to in the Journal. Guides and 
Scouts have assisted the Bible Class, out of which the Trust 
was formed, in collecting mongy during the year for a 
further scheme. Two blocks, each containing 12 flats, 
have been erected, and these were inspected by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales during his recent Tyneside visit. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a profit of £309, 
out of which it is proposed to pay a dividend on Share 
capital of 24 per cent. 


Fulham Housing Improvement Society Ltd. 


HE latest Report of the Fulham Housing Society covers 

the fifth year of its operations. The net. profit for the 
year is £440, out of which a dividend of 4 per cent. has 
been paid. The share capital has increased during the 
year by £800, and the Loan Stock by £2,800, upon which 
interest has always been paid, at 2} per cent. and 4 per 
cent., according to the class of Stock. 


The policy of the Committee during the year has been 
to increase the number of houses acquired for recondition- 
ing. The Society now owns one block of six new flats, 
one block of seven reconditioned flats, and 88 tenements, 
giving accommodation to 426 persons. It is interesting 
to note that 24 per cent. Loan Stock redeemable after 
December 31st, 1932, at three months’ notice, has resulted 
in only three applications being received. 


The Report mentions that the response made by the 
tenants to their new surroundings has been magical. Some 
of the backyards, previously filled with derelict sheds and 
rubbish, last summer were ablaze with flowers. 


Sunderland Housing Association Ltd. 

HE Third Annual Report for the year 1932 records the 

acquisition of several blocks of property which have 
been reconditioned or reconstructed. ‘Ten houses during 
the year were so treated, at a cost of £730, and it was not 
found necessary to increase the rent of the reconditioned 
property over and above what the tenants were paying 
previously. These rents vary from 2/2 to 10/-, according 
to the number of rooms occupied, and the aim of the Society 
is to provide for tenants who are not dealt with by municipal 
housing schemes. 

The Revenue Account shows a surplus of income over 
expenditure amounting to £20, and a dividend of 5 per 
cent. on a share capital of £398 has been paid. 





Bristol Churches Tenements Association Ltd. 


HE Seventh Annual Report records that £26,535 has 

been raised in Shares, Donations and Loans, and total 
rents received amount to £5,727. The annual rent roll is 
£1,600, and the arrears for the year under review amounted 
to only £7. The work of the Society has resulted in between 
300 and 400 people being housed under better conditions. 
The system of lady visitors has continued, and much of 
the success of the Association is attributed to their tact 
and sympathy in keeping in close touch with the tenants. 


Henley and District Housing Trust Ltd. 


HE Fourth Annual Report of the Henley Housing 

Trust, of which Mr. Cecil Harmsworth is President, 
refers to the first Report, in which an appeal was made for 
£20,000 to deal satisfactorily with the housing conditions 
in the town. Half this sum has been obtained and expended 
by the Trust in the erection of 28 houses, giving accom- 
modation to 119 persons. There are no rent arrears. 
The Trust works in co-operation with the Town Council, 
and the Report specially commends the action of the Council 
in deciding to build 90 new houses. 


St. Marylebone Housing Association Ltd. 


— Seventh Annual Report for the year 1932 records 
an increase in Shares, Loan Stock and Donations, but 
no building has been undertaken during that period. An 
additional site has been acquired, and plans for re-develop- 
ment have been prepared. The Share capital of the Society 
is £4,653, and a dividend of 3 per cent. has been paid, in 
addition to 2$ per cent. on the Loan Stock. Part of the 
capital of the Society has been raised by loans from the 
London County Council, at 5} and 5 per cent. 


Swaythling Housing Society Ltd. 


= Seventh Annual Report of the Swaythling Society 
has been issued. This Society has now built 82 houses 
and flats, with the aid of Government subsidy. These 
operations include 20 flats for aged persons, upon which a 
subsidy of £5 per annum is paid for each flat. All tenants 
are shareholders in the Society, and it is found that the 
amenities of the estate are very well preserved. A Social 
Club has been formed, and has taken over Westfield Hall 
as a social centre. 

The Society is extending its operations beyond the 
Swaythling Estate, and near the docks 24 flats have been 
built in Canute Road. A further extension of the Society’s 
activities is in the purchase of an unhealthy area, and the 
preparation of plans for rebuilding by means of modern 
flats. 

On the share capital a dividend of 6 per cent. has been 
paid, and an unappropriated balance of over £9,000 carried 
forward to next year. 





Designed by Mr. Herbert Collins, A.R.I.B.A., for 
the Swaythling Housing Society 
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Flats at Kensal Road, Kensington, for the Kensington Housing Trust 


Bournville Village Trust. 

The Report for the year ended 31st December last, shows 
an excess of Income over Expenditure amounting to 
£17,502 8s. 5d., and after providing for Mortgage and 
other Interest, Housing Propaganda, Educational and other 
work, the balance, £10,699 2s. 10d., has been added to the 
Trust Fund. 

The Trust Estate comprises one thousand and ninety-four 
acres on which at present over two thousand houses have 
been built. 

During the year the Trustees have developed and granted 
leases of nearly twelve acres of land, for the building of 
fifty-nine houses, in addition to which six small houses have 
been erected by Trust and let on rental. 

In addition to the activities of the Trust, five well- 
organised and equipped Public Utility Societies work in 
conjunction with the Trust, and have been responsible for 
varying proportions of the total houses built on the Estate. 

Bournville continues to be the centre of attraction and 
inspiration to visitors from all parts of the world, interested 
in housing development. The work of the Trust and its 
kindred Societies has been illustrated in past numbers of 
the Journal. 


Wimbledon Public Utility Society Ltd. 

The Fourth Annual Report marks considerable progress 
and usefulness in the work of this Society. The profit has 
been increased by £63, and the Committee of Management 
recommended to the Annual Meeting a dividend at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and the balance placed to 
reserve. Many of the shareholders have increased their 
holdings to the maximum amount of 200. 

The North Road flats, which were built during 1931, 
and occupied at the beginning of 1932, have given satis- 
faction to all concerned, and the arrears of rent are very 
small. 

The Society has worked in co-operation with the Housing 
Committee of the Borough Council, and at the suggestion 
of the Housing Committee purchased a piece of iand 2 roods 
in area, at the low figure of £150. Plans have been approved 
by the Society and the Borough Council, for the erection of 
16 self-contained flats, which will give accommodation 
approximately to 70 persons. ‘The flats will have separate 
gardens, and pram stores. The cost of the scheme is 
estimated to be £8,000, and the Society is now appealing 
for new capital to the extent of £3,000. 

Drawing-room Meetings have been organised through 
the kindness of sympathetic persons, to raise money for the 
Society’s work, and the new scheme is expected to give 
employment to local building trade operatives. 


Kensington Housing Trust Ltd. 


E iw Sixth Annual Report of the Ken- 
sington Housing Trust records a year 
of comvelideten of the extensive work of 
previous years. The Trust now owns I1 
different blocks of property, and the total 
number of families now accommodated 
is 293, totalling 1,484 persons. There is 
an annual rent roll of over £8,000, and 
the arrears for the year amounted to only 
£38 18s. 7d. That means that rather 
more than 19/9 was collected out of each 
£1 due. 


The Trust has a rent rebate system 
working successfully, and the rebates dur- 
ing the year under review amounted to 
£456 5s. 6d. on the gross rent roll of 
£3,236 16s. Od. 


The net. result of the Trust’s opera- 
tions was a profit of £841, which, by 
special vote of the shareholders at the 
Annual Meeting, was credited to General 
Account for future work. 


Chelsea Housing Improvement Society, Ltd. 


HIS Society, one of whose blocks of flats is here illus- 

trated, have succeeded during the last few years in 
clearing a notoriously bad slum area in the Borough known 
as World’s End. ‘The Society has co-operated with the 
Borough Council, who provided the land, and four blocks 
have been erected, named Walter, Follett, Albert Gray and 
Macnamara House respectively. 


Three-bedroomed and two-bedroomed flats have been 
erected, and a small number of self-contained one-room 
flats, totalling 260 dwellings. The rents vary from 4/6 for 
a one-roomed flat to 16/6 for four-roomed flats, and they 
are managed by a trained woman property manager. y 





Flats at World’s End Passage, for the Chelsea 
Housing Society 
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GARDEN CITY 


LETCHWORTH NOTES 


N the last issue an account was given of the Annual Meeting 

of First Garden City Ltd., and of the Chairman’s address 
to the shareholders. Following upon this, we have the 
Annual Report which the Chairman of the Letchworth 
Urban District Council, Mr. A. W. Brunt, J.P., submitted 
to the last Meeting of the Council. 


Several matters referred to in the Report indicate the pro- 
gress made at Letchworth during 1932. There was much 
activity in the building trade, and 126 plans were approved 
for new buildings, or additions to existing buildings. In- 
cluded in this number was 50 cottages built by the Council, 
bringing the total number owned by them to 1,313. Since 
the beginning of the year, the Company have granted leases 
of building sites for 16 houses. 


A matter of interest in connection with the municipal 
housing estates is the uniform type of garden shed, designed 
by the Council. No other type of shed will be allowed in 
the future on the Council’s estates, and this uniformity 
will undoubtedly make for improvement in the appearance 
and amenities of the town. 


Letchworth is still gaining in popularity as a residential 
town. The Council have helped in this by advancing to 
date £87,141, under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
to persons desiring to purchase their houses. 


At this time of the year Letchworth displays its greatest 
beauty. Comment has often been made on the varieties of 
trees, and the well-kept grass verges, which are a feature of 
all the roads. At present is seen the advantage of a town 
plan governing all development, in that many of the old 
lanes, with their original trees, have been preserved and 
incorporated in the street plan. 


A feature of the town plan which distinguishes a garden 
city from other towns is the lay-out of roads, where particular 
attention is paid to setting apart roads for houses of various 
values, which avoids continuous development depreciating 
the value of existing property, due to its unsuitability in a 
particular road. 


The requirements of a large population have been well 
met in the town. The social and educational life finds its 
expression in many organisations and in the Town Museum 
and Library. ‘The Museum has recently been re-organised 
and reconstructed by the Council, with the aid of a grant 
received from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. In 
connection with the Library, a scheme is in operation by 
which it benefits from the large resources of the County 
Library. Members of the local Library, which now number 
3,548, have the advantage of selecting from books in the 
County Library. which at stated times are sent to Letchworth. 
This is a scheme which is in operation now in many Counties, 
by which the supply of books, limited by local finance, is 
vastly augmented from the County stock. 


The large percentage of recreation grounds and open 
spaces has resulted in the growth of vigorous Sports Clubs 
of all types. The Golf Club, one of the most picturesque 
courses North of London, is attracting a considerable number 
of visitors, and a new bowling green has been completed in 
Howard Garden. 


Several new works in the immediate future were forecasted 
by Mr. Brunt in his Report. ‘The improvement which has 
been made in Norton Common may be continued to provide 
a boating lake, tennis courts and bowling green, which is 
possible without destroying its natural growth. 


New Council Offices, Library and Reading Room were 
also mentioned by the Chairman of the Council, as works 
which will have to be considered and taken in hand fairly 
soon. 





ITEMS 


Reference to the finances of the Council show that the 
gross expenditure to 3lst March 1932, was £203,373 19s. 11d. 
and the General Rate for the year was 10/6 in the £. Some 
indication of the continuous growth of Letchworth is shown 
by reference to the rateable value. In 1909 this was 
£16,717; in 1919, £62,230; in 1929, £88,934; and in 
1932, 124,107 ; and the product of a penny rate is £484. 


WELWYN NOTES 


Industrial Progress. 

Like most other places, Welwyn finds progress more 
retarded by the general stagnation of trade than speeded 
up by the immigration of foreign industries, but the latter 
has had a useful place in the steady growth of the industry 
of the town. Recent new settlers include an enamelling 
works and a factory for making a new kind of paint and 
varnish. Murphy Radio, which began three years ago with 
an experimental workshop of 1,500 sq. ft., continues its 
successful expansion. Most of the local factories are busy, 
and unemployment (May 4th) is 20 per cent. down as 
compared with a year ago. 


Film Studios. 

In addition to the educational and industrial films in 
which the Welwyn Studios specialise, much work is being 
done at Welwyn this year on story films by Gaumont- 
British, Gainsborough and Pathe. The Cherry Tree 
Restaurant, now in process of complete rebuilding on a 
larger scale, has been the scene of many film episodes, a 
recent instance being the comic wedding of George Robey 
and Miss Renate Muller in ‘“ Marry Me.” 


Welwyn Drama Festival. 

The dramatic activities of the town are now extraordinarily 
varied and of a high order, the little Barn Theatre having 
proved most useful to the four societies who regularly 
produce plays. All these societies, together with 20 others 
from other places (including one from Letchworth) have 
entered teams for the fifth Drama Festival in the Welwyn 
Theatre on May 15th to 20th. During the Festival the 
British Drama League are, for the first time, holding a 
Drama School at Digswell Park Conference House, in 
which Mr. Tyrone Guthrie (who adjudicates this year), 
Miss Flora Robson, Mr. Anthony Asquith and Mr. Joseph 
Thorp, are taking part. The feature of this year’s Festival 
is the astonishing number of new plays entered, many of 
them being by local authors and members of the competing 
teams. 


Swimming Pool. 

The open-air Swimming Pool, charmingly situated in 
the Lea Valley, close to the Great North Road, will shortly 
be opened to the public. It is a modest scheme, adapted 
to the present embargo on loans, but will be a useful addition 
to the amenities of the town. 


U.D.C. Elections. 

Though this year’s election was conducted with even 
less than the usual amount of heat, and “‘ anti-Company ” 
electioneering was entirely absent, there was a good poll. 
Sir Theodore Chambers and three other retiring candidates 
were re-elected, the only change being the defeat of a sitting 
Labour member by an independent “ ginger ” candidate 
whose chief plank was “‘ more private shops ”’ and who was 
returned at the top of the poll. 


Shops. 
The policy of the Company is to proceed steadily with the 
building of private shops of good class, but not in excessive 


numbers, and to continue at the same time the development 


of the central stores, which has a solid body of support in 
the town. A further group of shops in Howardsgate will 
very shortly be built. 


_ 
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Lower Regent Street 


STREET TRAFFIC FLOW 


Reviewea by James W. 


E have had many opportunities since the War 
of examining the investigations of traffic 
experts and town planners into street and highway 
traffic flow but, with the exception of works by Mr. 
McClintock of Boston, these have been specific 
studies carried out in connection with regional and 
town plans. The work under review* is probably 
the first to deal with the detailed movement of 
traffic on urban streets in a comprehensive manner. 
This is not a book which will appeal to the general 
reader, as it is extremely technical, and even some 
of our most expert town planners may have to brush 
up their higher mathematics in order to follow Mr. 
Watson’s time-distance graphs and “ compound 
moving obstruction ”’ calculations. 

The author makes an interesting classification of 
traffic. Under Fast Traffic he includes all motor 
vehicles likely to maintain a speed of 20 m.p.h. or more 
continuously, if unrestricted; Semi-Fast Traffic 
comprises lorries, taxis plying for hire, bicycles, etc., 
with a free speed of 10-15 m.p.h.; Public Vehicle 
Traffic is composed of trams and buses ; and Slow 
Traffic includes horse-drawn vehicles, handcarts 
and tractors with speeds below 10 m.p.h. The 
necessity for this classification is indicated by the 
author’s contention that the desirable width of a 
street is fixed more by the diversity of traffic using 
it, and the proportion of public, slow and parked 
vehicles to be accommodated, than by the magnitude 
of fast traffic that must be passed through it. 
Indeed Mr. Watson suggests that one free traffic 
lane in each direction might be ample for fast traffic 
requirements in busy urban thoroughfares, were 
it not necessary to protect the fast traffic paths from 
infringement. 

The major portion of the book deals with the 
effect of different types of traffic and obstructions 
on the free flow of traffic, and in the second chapter 


(By courtesy of the Publishers) 


R. Adams, A.M.T.P.I. 


the author describes in detail his method of calcu- 

lating delay caused by obstructions. Obstructions 

are classified as : 

Simple Stationary Obstruction: Dead stop caused by cross- 
traffic, level-crossing gates, etc. 

Simple Moving Obstruction : Retardation of traffic by slow 
vehicles, parking in narrow streets, etc. 

Compound Stationary Obstruction : Dead stop caused by two 
or more factors ; e.g., oncoming vehicle plus passengers 
boarding trams. 

Compound Moving Obstruction : Retardation of traffic by 
two or more moving vehicles ; e.g., slow vehicle plus 
oncoming traffic in narrow street. 

The degree or magnitude of the obstruction is 
measured by multiplying the diminution of the speed 
of the obstructed vehicle (from its normal speed) 
by the duration of the delay, an allowance being 
added for loss of time in decelerating or accelerating 
back to normal speed. As an example of the cost 
of traffic delay, the author takes the case of a level- 
crossing at which traffic is held up 5 minutes in 
every 15, If 200 commercial vehicles pass each way 
per hour, their owners would jointly suffer a loss 
of £2,060 per annum, assuming that the standing 
time of the vehicles was 3/- per hour. 


Trams versus Buses 

Several chapters deal with the influence of private 
vehicles, trams and buses on traffic flow. Mr. 
Watson has gone very thoroughly into the vexed 
question of trams versus buses, and is of the opinion 
that the comparative obstruction by trams has been 
exaggerated. His calculations lead him to the con- 
clusion that on busy streets with virtually no. parking 
the extra retardation due to obstruction by trams 
at stops is, if not wholly, at least very largely, offset 
by less obstruction in motion. He does not think 
that the net retardation by trams exceeds that by 


® Street Traffic Flow, by Henry Watson. Chapman & Hall Ltd. 21/- net. 
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ESTIMATED RETARDATION 


OF ORDINARY TRAFFIC BY PUBLIC VEHICLES. 


























Stsest Quetining Per cent. Retardation Probabie Speed —_* 
Width, Type of Street Parking or Ordinary |with a I-min. service.| t-min. service, m.p.h. | eon ch 
feet. Slow Traffic Traffic | | } 

| Trams. | Buses. Trams. Buses. | 

25 | Single track in busy street | Frequent | Medium {| — _— —_ - Highly obstructive 

25 Double track in busy street | Limited | Medium = — | — — | Obstructive with slow 
| traffic, limits parking. 

32 | Suburban residential, | 

Class A... oe Negligible | Negligible 6% o% 22} 24 
32 Ditto Negligible Heavy | 8% 74% 22 | 22 Nearside overtaking 
nearly offsets delay 
} at stops. 

32 Suburban shopping, Class B) Frequent Heavy 20/30% | 10% sa/tqg | 26 Offside overtaking 
only possible. 

32 City shopping, ClassC ... | Frequent | Veryheavy | — —- Say 8 Say 13) With }-minute service 
| | (not 1-min.). 

32 Ditto eee | Frequent Very heavy | — — |Say 7} | Say ro, With }-minute service 
| } and frequent busy 
| crossings 

32 City street . | Negligible Very heavy 10% 10% 6-5 226 Nearside overtaking 
offsets delay at stops 

44 Suburban residential | Negligible Heavy 2% 2% 233 233 Greater width avoids 

much delay 

56 | City shopping Frequent Very heavy ° ° 24 24 Provided buses are 

strictly disciplined 

32 | City street, frequent cen- 

tral refuges None Heavy 10% 124% 2m} 21 No offside overtaking. 

32 | City street, no refuges None Heavy | 8% 74% 2 22 Buses riding on the 

crown. 

32 Suburban street ... None Heavy a% 5% 22} 22} 3uses riding partly 


buses on such a street by more than 
°%,. His general conclusion is that 
in well planned and modern cities 
rail transport may not only be in- 
nocuous but definitely the superior 
of a flexible system if streets are 40 
feet or more in width, oncoming 
traffic heavy and fast, and proper 
loading facilities are provided. In 
a later chapter the author further 
challenges the contention that tram- 
way operation involves a_ larger 
number of accidents to pedestrians. 

What seems to be the weakness in 
Mr. Watson’s case is that, while ad- 
mitting that on certain streets under 
certain conditions trams do obstruct 
traffic to a greater extent than buses, 
he fails to deal adequately with the 
fact that the character of any street 
may change from time to time, and 
that under modern conditions of 
rapid development a static factor like 
a railway in a street is difficult to 
defend. 

The accompanying table shows very 
clearly the effect of trams and buses 
on ordinary traffic on various types 
of street. (Table 13.from page 253.) 
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In dealing with the problem of intersections and crossings 
the author points out that the principal factors causing delay 
are the magnitude of the flow on the various axis, the lack 
of balance on the axis, the width of the streets, the proportion 
of right-hand turns and the proportion of slow and public 
vehicles. A very important fact is well brought out, that 
many congested crossings are rendered difficult only because 
of the existence of right-turning traffic. To cope with this 
problem the author recommends, among other things, the 
enforcement of correct procedure for right-turning traffic, 
and its prohibition altogether at congested crossings, either 
completely or applying only to certain traffic. This pro- 
hibition could be further limited to certain fixed or variable 
times. As Mr. Watson undoubtedly knows, this method 
of traffic control is in general use in the United States and 
Canada. 

As might be expected the question of roundabout crossings 
is treated at some length. Having pointed out that there are 
two primary essentials which characterize roundabout 
crossings ; separation of intersecting points and intersection 
of crossing streams at an acute angle ; the author proceeds to 
postulate the minimum conditions necessary to satisfactory 
automatic flow. 'These include 35’ mean for the radius of 
the entries and exits, and 80’ diameter for the central circle, 
angles of 40 degrees for intersections, and a distance of 60’ 
between intersecting points. 


Light Signals 

A considerable amount of interest is being taken at the 
moment in the possibilities of Traffic Light Signal Systems 
suggested by the successful operation of the famous ‘‘Robot” 
system at Trafalgar Square. It is interesting to learn from 
Mr. Watson that although the first general application of a 


\ 

' 

iC 
Figure 85, from page 338 





light signal system was made on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, in 1918, a gas-lit hand-operated signal was actually in 
use for a short time in London in the sixties! The author 
wisely points out that important traffic must not be detained 
unnecessarily merely in order to eliminate all supervising 
constables. For this reason manually operated signals 
should be used at wide and multiple crossings where traffic 
is heavy, while automatic fixed cycle signals should be 
confined to crossings where traffic on both routes is fairly 
heavy and uniform, and contains few turning horse or 
public vehicles, and where lengthy periods of temporary 
congestion are rare. 

Mr. Watson is apparently favourably impressed with the 
possibilities of traffic-actuated signals, although his book 
was written before the Trafalgar Square system was in 
operation, and suggests that the additional cost of this type 
of control will probably be justified with a saving of two 
vehicle-seconds per minute alone, assuming a value of 3/- 
per vehicle hour. 


Parking 


The vexed question of parking is considered very thoroughly 
in Chapter XI and generally throughout the book. Mr. 
Watson warns us, however, that although the influence of 
parking on the flow of traffic is so profound as to warrant 
special consideration, and while a drastic restriction may 
effect an appreciable acceleration of traffic, it is extremely 
unlikely that it will so dispose of congestion as to constitute 
**a solution of the traffic problem ” (whatever this may be) 
in any large city. The greatest loss of time is caused by 
crossings and intersections. 

Any parking policy must take account of the time, place, 
character of business, street width, amount and type of 
traffic, and availability of other 
facilities for standing vehicles. 
It is most desirable, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, to discourage 
the idea that frontagers have 
a prior claim to their own 
kerb length. Parking restric- 
tions should be laid down 
only after careful study of 
conditions by a traffic expert, 
who would be both competent 
and impartial. 


Planning in Relation 
to Traffic Flow 

As Mr. Watson’s work 
is concerned primarily 
with the analysis of traffic 
flow, it is natural perhaps 
that the larger problem of 
the lay-out of streets and 
cities should be largely 
confined to one _ short 
chapter, although it is dis- 
appointing that some of 
the arguments raised by 
the author throughout 
the book have not been 
carried a little further. 
For example, Mr. Watson 
suggests, in a chapter on 
the methods of improving 
traffic flow, that unnecess- 
ary building restrictions, 
such as restriction of 
height, are ‘ obviously 
inimical” to traffic im- 
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provement on the ground that they discourage that 
reconstruction which would give the opportunity for 
receding the building line as has been done in the 
Strand. Unfortunately the relationship of building 
height and capacity to the capacity of the street is not 
touched upon, although the author does point out 
that haphazard building has commonly destroyed the 
utility of minor or back streets for passing through 
traffic over long distances. Again, in discussing 
the value of by-pass roads Mr. Watson suggests 
that the argument that such routes affect small towns 
adversely, by removing tourist revenue, is deprived 
of much of its force by the “ extensive modern 
development of rural roadside catering facilities ” ! 
It is difficult to correlate this statement with his 
contention in another part of the book that new 
through traffic routes should be preserved for that 
purpose (the italics are Mr. Watson’s) and should 
have no more connection with abutting property 
than modern railways. He very rightly suggests 
that if dissociated from abutting property they may 
be sunk below the ordinary street level, making 
practicable an extensive use of bridges to avoid 
conflict between traffic that needs no intercourse. 
This is hardly compatible with “ extensive develop- 
ment of roadside catering facilities.” 

In dealing with the lay-out of streets and cities 
the author suggests that while traffic ideals rarely 
conflict with architectural ideals, they are often quite 
incompatible with antiquarian interests. Some of 
us are likely to feel the sting in the tail of that state- 
ment though we should not deny that it expresses 
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correctly the point of view of the traffic specialist. 
It is for reasons such as this that the planning and 
re-planning of towns should be carried out by town 
planners of wide interests and experience, in order 
that interests which seem to certain specialists to be 
incompatible, should be considered in their proper 
perspective and relationship. 


The Author’s Ideal 


Mr. Watson’s general conclusion in regard to the 
design of urban areas is that the radial plan is the 
best for small communities, but that for larger 
metropoli of one or two million population, not having 
pronounced. architectural pretensions, and having a 
flat central site, the most satisfactory street plan 
would be a radial system with a rectangular centre 
confined strictly to the busy district. He then 
proceeds to describe his vision of the Ideal City, 
which in his opinion would promote not only efficient 
traffic economy, but artistic development. This 
traffic expert’s paradise is illustrated in the accom- 
panying diagram. (Fig. 85.) 

Other chapters of the book deal with street acci- 
dents, public vehicle transport policy and street 
traffic economy and policy. With appendices on the 
economic value of horse vehicles, operating costs of 
public vehicles, and motor licence statistics, a 
useful bibliography and an excellent index, this 
volume can be recommended as an exceedingly 
valuable text book on one of the most important 
factors affecting town and country planning. 


SEVEN BOOKS ON TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Reviewed by Alfred T. Pike 


THe Complete Law oF ‘TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
H. A. Hill. Butterworth & Co., Ltd. 30/-. 

Tue Law RELATING TO TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
W. Ivor Jennings. Charles Knight & Co., Ltd. 12/6. 

Tuer TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING Act, 1932. The Hon. 
Dougall Meston. Sweet & Maxwell. 7/6. 

Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING. Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie. Thornton Butterworth. 2/6. 

Tue Law or Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
Haywood and C. Kent Wright. 
Ltd. 17/6. 


OUTLINES OF THE LAW OF HoUSING AND PLANNING. J. J. 
Clarke. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 


Tue Law or ‘TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. 
Safford. Hadden Best & Co., Ltd. 25/-. 


S. Pascoe 
The Estates Gazette 


Archibald 


HE Town and Country Planning Act came into force 

on April Ist this year. Up to date seven legal and technical 
books, an aggregate of 2,175 pages, have been written by seven 
well-known barristers and one regional planner. Over a 
hundred explanatory lectures have been given by the officers 
of the Association, covering all parts of the country. Such 
is the background upon which Local Authorities can com- 
mence the preparation of new Planning Schemes. 

Four of the books enumerated above deal with the Act, 
and nothing but the Act, while one other extends to Housing, 
Public Health and Highways, and another to roaming over 
the whole field of planning from a general point of view. 


Mr. Hill writes definitely to owners of property who 
will be affected by the Act. Mr. Jennings addresses the 
Town Planning Officer. Mr. Meston might be said to be 
writing to his fellow barristers, while Mr. Haywood, Mr. 
Kent Wright and Mr. Safford have in mind the Town Clerk. 
Professor Abercrombie, as would be expected, is writing to 
regional planners, and all those who care for the preserva- 
tion of amenities and the orderly development of the 
countryside. Mr. Clarke increases his output of books on 
Local Government, and is writing to the student taking 
courses in the subject at our Universities. 


Bh deal with Mr. Hill’s book ; it includes a table of statutes 
and of cases, and an introduction giving a summary of 
the Act, to which he adds his own observations. The 
book discusses the action of Parliament in inserting Clause 
6 in the Act, which limits the scope of planning to certain 
types of areas. The author pleads for a long view in planning— 
so long “that in many cases those who plan Schemes 
will never see the completion of development in accordance 
therewith.” As an instance of the need for long vision, 
he questions whether, in the public interest, London ought 
to allow any working-class neighbourhood to be re-developed 
other than by flats or residential areas in the centre being 
maintained for that purpose. 

Mr. Hill’s principle for town planning is to permit such 
development as is economic, and to use the Act to achieve 
the objects of Town Planning only insofar as they are con- 
sistent with economic development. Mr. Hill does not 
like the exclusion from compensation of certain provisions 
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in a Town Planning Scheme. He calls it “‘ the curtailment 
of individual rights of property, a form of confiscation, in 
which the State acts the part, if not of a thief, at least that 
of a bully.” It is unfortunate that in the same chapter 
the provisions against which no compensation can be claimed 
are not stated. The reader must turn to Clause 19 of the 
Act, which appears about half-way through the book, to 
gain the correct impression regarding compensation. The 
general principle has been maintained in the new Act that 
a person whose property is injuriously affected by any 
provision in the scheme has the right to claim compensation. 

The book includes the Act and also the Scottish Act. 
It is perhaps unusual for an author to include in his work 
extracts from a verbatim report of a law case, in which he 
was acting for the plaintiff against a Planning Authority. 

Mr. Hare, the Editor of this Journal, has provided in 
Chapter 4 a concise account of the history of garden cities 
and a discussion of the legal aspect derived from Section 35 
of the new Act. 


HEN we turn to Mr. Jennings’s book, we find perhaps 

the one most useful to all concerned. The general 
structure of his book is to take the Town and Country 
Planning Act Clause by Clause, give notes of explanation 
to the terms and phrases in the Clause and then to add a 
note on the “ general effect.”” This is a new treatment, 
and will prove exceedingly useful to readers in arriving at 
an interpretation of each Clause. 

Mr. Jennings has a chapter on the chief changes made 
by the 1932 Act to the 1925 Act, and deals with the tran- 
sitional provisions carrying existing schemes over to the 
procedure of the new Act. He very fully discusses and 
explains the law with regard to compensation and better- 
ment. The author points out that the new Act is a con- 
solidating as well as an amending measure. It has repealed 
the 1925 Act, the provisions of local Acts amending it, 
and the Town Planning provisions contained in Sections 
40 and 45 of the Local Government Act, 1929. He explains 
that Section 54 of the new Act provides that schemes made 
under these enactments shall, nevertheless, remain valid, 
and may be enforced and carried into effect as if the new 
Act had not been passed. There follows a full discussion 
of the procedure of this transitional period. 


In view of the powers for the acquisition of land, and the 
many occasions upon which claims for compensation may 
arise under the new Act, Mr. Jennings has included the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 
1919, in his book, together with the statutory rules and 
orders issued thereunder. 


HE Hon. Dougall Meston follows the traditional course 

in his treatment of the Act. In an introduction he deals 
with some of the principal provisions of the Act, such as 
Local Authorities who may prepare Schemes, the procedure 
in their preparation, and their contents. He places com- 
pensation in its correct perspective, by detailing the powers 
of individuals to claim compensation, and the reasons for 
which they may make such claims. He then explains that 
the recovery of compensation is limited, and excluded in 
certain cases, by Sections 19 and 20, and by this method 
gives a sequential study of the law of compensation. 


The cross references are useful, and the index is very 
1. 


E find a different approach and treatment of the 
subject in Professor Abercrombie’s book. He does 

not include the Town and Country Planning Act, Statutory 
Rules and Orders, or any other relative Act. He gives an 
interesting and fascinating story of town and country planning. 
The object and scope of planning from the earliest days has 
been to provide for Place, Work, Folk, which the author 
shows in modern phrasing means Environment, Function 
and Organism, or again, as the English Town Planning 
Act has it, Sanitary Conditions, Amenity and Convenience. 
A chapter on Civic and Regional Surveys brings us to 
zoning, communications and open spaces. Here the author 


gives an interesting analysis of these three aspects of Planning, 
which is followed by a study of the English countryside, 
and the aim and scope of country planning. Perhaps the 
most important difference between this book and the others 
reviewed is the examples Professor Abercrombie gives of 
the international contribution to the study and practice of 
planning. In writing of the contribution of France, he 
says that the attempt to bring Paris up to date gave the 
necessity for planning, and that in these pages Napoleon 
III is credited with having actually drawn the first maps 
himself for the new Paris which he wanted. Paris is a 
lesson in re-development, although at that time military 
requirements were the first reconsideration. Hausmann 
brought a fuller conception of planning in his various 
schemes for Paris. ‘‘ The way in which he straightened up 
and completed the disjointed units, which had been left 
after two centuries of spasmodic but artistic planning forms 
the best example of clear-headed logic in town organisation.” 


Prof. Abercrombie has much to say regarding the con- 
tribution of Germany, and refers to the work in Berlin and 
Frankfort in particular. He cites Frankfort as an example 
of a city which includes the most notable features of Germanic 
planning, but in the early days of this period too much 
attention was given to universally wide roads, and too little 
to the plotting of the land for building. 


The chapter then discusses the administrative powers 
possessed by the quasi-independent States in the matter of 
control. Passing to Vienna, Professor Abercrombie describes 
the Ring Strasse as the biggest single piece of civic trans- 
formation in Europe, and the most magnificent opportunity 
that has yet occurred for the creation of an encircling boule- 
vard, a series of parks, monumental, civic and social buildings. 


The international study of the subject concludes with 
England’s contribution, which Prof. Abercrombie divides 
into three stages, first the Garden Village, usually industrial, 
and carried out by a socially-minded owner for his factory 
employees, such as Port Sunlight, Bournville, Earswick. 
The next, the application of this method to a whole city 
de novo, by Ebenezer Howard in his book of 1898, ultimately 
followed by the establishment of Letchworth and Welwyn. 
The third phase, the author describes, as a return, in a sense, 
to the origin of garden residential planning, the adaption 
of the village to a normal suburb, good site planning. 


The book does not deal especially with the Act, but is a 
valuable and interesting study of town and country planning, 
which should precede the reading of the Act by everyone 
concerned. 


R. HAYWOOD and Mr. Kent Wright have followed 

the traditional form of a legal book, and have taken 
the Act by sections. General notes have been added, 
defining and explaining the terms used in each section, and 
their meaning. The opening chapter gives a brief summary 
of Town Planning legislation, followed by a chapter on the 
general objects of Planning Schemes. Emphasis is laid on the 
muddle and general inefficiency in the development of the 
country, directly attributable to the lack of planning in the past. 
The arguments for Planning Schemes are very well stated. 
An estimate is made that in the past fifty years £50,000,000 
has been expended by Local Authorities on street widening 
alone. 


The authors describe planning in the words first used by 
this Association, as the application of the science of pre- 
ventive medicine, 


The first part of the book is a useful summary of the 
major powers of the Act, expressed in the language of the 
layman. One of the most useful sections is the comparative 
table, showing the Clauses in the 1932 Act, where not new, 
and the corresponding Clause in the 1925 "Act, or previous 
Acts. 


N the Outlines of the Law of Housing and Planning, we 
have a voluminous text book of the type which is expected 
from Mr. J. J. Clarke. In the various books which he has 
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already published, the whole field of local government, 
law and practice has been covered, and by subsequent 
additions Mr. Clarke manages to keep his volumes up to 
date. In the present one he deals not only with Housing 
and Planning, under the Housing Acts and the Town and 
Country Planning Act, but covers every branch of the 
allied subjects. The book is specially suitable for students 
who are taking courses in the University of London and 
Liverpool, or who are preparing for the examinations of the 
various professional institutes. 


The book is thus more than an outline. Sir Leslie 
Scott, in his introduction, says that in few Acts of Parlia- 
ment is the title so important or so significant as the Town 
and Country Planning Act. The widest possible ordering 
of the land of Great Britain, in order to ensure its best 
utilisation in the national interests, is the mandate which 
Sir Leslie Scott says the Act has charged upon Local 
Authorities. 


In three chapters on the Housing Acts, Mr. Clarke traces 
the legislative history from the 1846 Act down to the 1930 
Act, and leaves no doubt as to who are the Authorities, and 
what are their duties. Between the development of Housing 
Estates and the formulation of Planning Schemes, the 
consideration of roads and communications becomes in- 
evitable. There are many aspects of roads which show the 
inseparable connection with the other two subjects. The 
making-up of roads under the Private Street Works Act, 
or the Public Health Act, the repair of highways, the pre- 
scription of building lines and improvement lines to make 
way for street widenings, when redevelopment takes place, 
are fully considered by Mr. Clarke. Roads are constructed 
and managed under various Acts of Parliament, and it is 
most useful to have the whole subject of roads and com- 


munications from nuisances to bridges dealt with in this 
comprehensive way. 


Thus, we have in this Outline a picture of all the powers 
and duties which have to be administered by a modern 
Local Authority responsible for the government and develop- 
ment of a town in the twentieth century. 


R. ARCHIBALD SAFFORD has divided his book into 

two main sections ; in the first part he has given the Act 
as he thought it should have been drafted, and in the second 
part he has given the Act as Parliament drafted it. 


His explanations in the first part deal with the technicalities 
of the Clauses, and we are not given much additional in- 
formation than is gleaned by reading the Act itself. No 
doubt Mr. Safford’s intention was to lift out of the Act the 
major provisions, and to paraphrase them in the layman’s 
language, but we find he has not gone far beyond what 
amounts to a re-arrangement of the Clauses. The book 
does, however, possess the advantage in that it contains the 
Statutory Rules and Orders issued by the Ministry of 
Health under the Act, and designated Town and Country 
Planning Regulations 1933. 


In addition to these Regulations, the Minister has also 
issued a general Interim Development Order and a General 
Transitional Order 1933, and these are also included in the 
Appendix. Mr. Safford repeats the regulations issued in 
1921, and the General Interim Development Order issued 
in 1922. 


The book is a third edition of that written by the author, 
in collaboration with the late Mr. Olver, under the title 
“The Law of Town Planning.” 


THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX LEADS 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE CHAIRMAN 


OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND 


REPRESENTATIVES OF BOROUGHS AND URBAN DISTRICTS IN THE COUNTY. 


AM desired by many of those who attended the Confer- 
| ence to furnish them with the notes of my speech so 

that the purport thereof may be immediately considered 
in their separate districts. 


The matter is urgent because of the immediate and inevit- 
able pressure of incoming population, which cannot be 
avoided. It is also urgent because a purchase of 10 acres 
of land to-day may be less than even one acre in five years 
time. 


Town Planning 


This should be done thoroughly in every district without 
delay, as otherwise property of a higher value can and 1s 
being prejudicially affected by all kinds of detrimental 
erections. Thus assessable value deteriorates. With proper 
lay out and “ zoning ”’ each district can secure its future 
on a more profitable rating basis—which will be shown later 
to be of the greatest importance to the present ratepayers. 


Houses for the working classes must be provided and they 
are scandalously few to-day, but in order that congestion 
be avoided, it should be borne in mind that by providing 
proper amenities for each group of such houses the actual 
rate burden will be reduced in each area. 


Take an example—say of 30 acres required for such 
houses. It will pay the ratepayers better to build on 20 
acres only, for if the assessable value of such houses is less 
than £26 annually it will be found that it brings a rate 
burden on the general fund, and if £20 only be the value 
there would be a deficit of £2 or £3 per house. 


Take 10 acres of land with 120 such houses—there would 
be a charge of £3 per house, and obviously this £360 per 
year had better be spent on keeping the land as an open 
space, thereby providing a much needed amenity for the 
20 acres which must be built upon. 


Larger or smaller schemes would, of course, be dealt with 
proportionately, but it is important that the density of houses 
can only be diluted by such means, and no district need be 
ever burdened by a single class of such property. 


Open Spaces, Parks, etc. 

A longsighted view is especially needful here. The value 
now, as I have stated, is as low as it ever will be, and be it 
emphatically noted that the wider the space purchased (or 
at least sterilized) now, the more highly assessable property 
will be ensured. 


These open spaces secured on the long term loans of 60 
years do not inflict any heavy burden on present ratepayers, 
but are immediately recuperative in raising the standard of 
contiguous property value. 


Moreover, once such spaces are owned by the public, there 
will be no delay in the surrounding development, and such 
increased rateable value will go a long way at once to pay 
for the purchase and reduce materially the local burden of 
maintenance. 


When the question of purchase arises and a somewhat 
alarming gross figure mentioned, if this figure is reduced to 
a present rate contribution it will not deter you so much. 
Whatever the fractional rate burden is for one year or two, 
it will be relieved and made actually profitable to the General 
Fund shortly afterwards. 


One word more—Open Spaces are worth buying for the 
good they do and the money they save in every other respect. 
A penny rate for the whole County would under the present 
long loan period enable the present ratepayers to buy over 
£1} millions worth of Open Spaces. 


If there is a proposition that is properly a Regional Open 
Space, the local Authorities concerned should at once 
bring the question before the Regional Committee, jointly 
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if possible, but singly in the first instance so that no time 
may be lost. Often the scheme is too big for one local 
district and the Regional Committee may help to bring 
about joint action. The Town Planning experts of the 
Regional Committee can always be consulted. 


Do You Want London Conditions Repeated ? 


It is only by this policy being adopted at once that you 
can prevent the congestion of London being imposed on 
Middlesex. 


The County rate of London is something like 70 per cent. 
higher than that of Middlesex—yet London has as large a 
proportion of Open Spaces as Middlesex at present. We must 
wake up unless we allow London conditions to be repeated. 


Once it was possible to get rates from Factories and 
Industries, but now everything has to be found from resi- 


dences and shops. Therefore your residences must be of a 
higher value not only to help your General Rate Fund, but to 
provide profitable residents for the shopkeepers themselves. 


County is One Unit Now 

Each district therefore is interested (and beneficially 
interested) in the purchase of a park even if not within its 
own boundary, and whatever enhances value in the County 
is of benefit to all. 

To-day the County has taken over the Public Assistance 
duties and a goodly proportion of the roads in each area, 
therefore localities are more than ever interested in County 
Government. 

These brief notes should help you to put the matter clearly 
before your Local Authorities, especially as if you attended 
the Conference the reasons and instances given will readily 


occur to your mind. G. MARLOW REED 


TENDENCIES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By W. BERNARD OLDACRE, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


T is significant that during the tribulations of the last 

decade, while much of the world has seen a movement 

toward dictatorship by groups or individuals, this country 
can show a number of interesting developments in essentially 
democratic government, particularly in the functions of 
“local? government, which touch closely the every-day 
life of our towns. 

The departures that have been made are not only valuable 
social contributions in themselves, they point the direction 
for further progress and illuminate the difficulties and 
anomalies of local administration and town organisation. 

Most of such anomalies arise from two main causes, or 
groups of causes. The first is the reaction of the quite 
arbitrary and irrelevant units of local government. Boundaries 
of cities and boroughs, counties and parishes are almost 
anachronisms. ‘They are obsolete. Their piecemeal ad- 
justments by various boundary extensions have done little 
to reconcile their mediaeval divisions with their present-day 
functions and regional groupings, and have done less than 
nothing to remove the artificial opposition of interests between 
rural and urban districts or the widespread pursuit of new 
rateable values which resembles nothing so strongly as the 
international armaments problem. ‘The second group of 
causes is to be found in the constant clashes of public services 
and private enterprise, and in the relative rights, duties, 
advantages, shortcomings and efficiencies of these two 
methods of activity. 

The spreading interests of great towns for water supply 
—often whole Counties away—are well known, as are their 
formidable sewage plants and outfall sewers, frequently of 
necessity in adjoining administration areas. It would be 
staggering to know the total sums that have been spent in 
the seeking (and the resisting) of the numerous “ boundary 
extension ” schemes of recent years. Perhaps the transport 
companies alone know of the endless difficulties and expenses 
involved in framing a travel route through a number of 
local Authorities’ areas, but the daily press bears witness to 
the open competition between town and town to “ attract’ 
new industries. And of recent years the accumulation of 
complex new duties around local Authorities has proceeded 
with increasing momentum. 

We must impute the apparent loss of vigour and initiative 
in local government and the increasing participation of the 
central government in local affairs, in a large measure to the 
virtual chaos arising from the attempts of local Authorities 
so handicapped to function at all. Obviously some over- 
ruling power was necessary, and no less obviously a rational 
and healthy solution cannot be expected from continually 
closer and more comprehensive participation of state 
departments. 

Such national control of regional and local matters has 
strong disadvantages. It will of necessity be administered 
without detailed knowledge of local features. Progression 
toward fresh developments and newer possibilities will be 


slower in larger bodies and centralisation of authority in 
such matters tends to sap the citizen’s sense of personal 
responsibility which is vital to the well being of all cities 
and towns. 

Nevertheless, a good deal of valuable and effective re- 
organisation has been going on quietly in several directions. 
Road services and their administration have been greatly 
improved by the recently constituted regional Commissioners 
under central guidance and the worst anomalies arising 
through the operation of so many separate licensing author- 
ities abolished. Poor law districts have been regrouped 
and given more relation to industrial areas. And most 
effective of all is the Central Electricity board with its 
regional units which has already achieved much and promises 
to provide in a few years a flexible distribution of power at 
once national in its scope and detailed in its application. 

Is it too much to hope that with the constantly increasing 
complexity of local government this tendency toward 
creating new bodies, or adapting existing ones, on the basis 
of the function to be served, rather than the present areas 
of jurisdiction, shall be further developed and its full 
potentialities realised ? One thinks immediately of many 
services for which our present local Authorities are not 
suitable. Some for which they are not big enough such as 
water supply, which is essentially governed by geographic 
regions ; down to details such as the maintenance of grass 
verges and trees in small neighbourhood units, for which 
many of them are too big. Incidentally, grass verges 
appear to have been very unintelligently “‘ standardised.” 

The development of new bodies organised for their own 
particular function ; having authority over areas naturally 
defined ; and being nationally co-ordinated, offers the 
greatest hope for the future and with them could be associated 
another principle which is proving of great value. This is 
the co-ordination of public control with private initiative 
which has been exemplified by such bodies as the Manchester 
Ship Canal and certain Public Utility Societies and is so 
vigorous and successful as practised by the B.B.C. to-day. 
There is every indication that by such bodies both con- 
structive work as roads, houses and essential services such 
as water supplies or omnibus services could be more actively 
planned and economically pursued, while social claims 
would be secured by public representation on their governing 
boards. Such ideas are in the air and out of the darkness 
of the present depression will eventually emerge the basis 
of a more efficient and more just organisation of social 
services. We may yet see an order in which a national 


planning and building council works through a number of 
local bodies of the public Utility type with a co-ordinated 
programme of rebuilding, while the local Authorities freed 
from the most immediately exacting of their duties devote 
their energy more to the regulative services, to the methodical 
collection of much-needed statistical data, and to broad 
planning for the future. 
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THE HOUSING (SLUM CLEARANCE) MEMORANDUM 


HE courageous policy outlined by the Minister of 
Health if interpreted in the spirit which breathes 
through it, will produce profound changes in Town and 

Country. There are very few Rural, Urban, or Municipal 
Districts which have not their dark spots and now the 
chance seems to have come to get rid of them. No doubt 
a settled plan will have to be made by which exploitation 
by slum landlords is kept within bounds, and the cost of 
building prevented from rising, but there seems to be a 
determination apparent which is welcome as a gleam in a 
gloomy sky. There will be enormous problems to be 
faced, of course differing in degree, and many methods will 
be required for their solution. We would plead indeed for 
a broad outlook and every kind of method of approach to 
be available to those seeking as to how to solve their particular 
difficulty. 

While not in any way desiring to be dogmatic, it would 
seem desirable and reasonable to ask that the clearance of 
slums should be done with due attention to economy and 
social needs, and that means, thought for the future welfare 
of the town and its inhabitants. We do not want fresh 
slums to arise, and we want to recognise the value of fresh 
ideas and expert opinion, even if we do not always agree with 
that opinion! So many of the mistakes of the past and the 
ugly and unwholesome results would have been avoided 
if those who rule our destinies had realised that fresh light 
could be thrown on many of their problems by people 
whose business it is to know all that has been done, even 
if they only can show what to avoid. In scientific work to- 
day, the worker, before he can do any work of value, has to 
be well up in all the history and recent work in his subject, 
yet in the work of housing which intimately touches the 


REVIEWS 


Regional Planning Commission County at Los 
Angeles, 1931. Regional Planning Commission, Hall of 
Records, Los Angeles, U.S.A. (Gratis). 


ton foreword of this fine volume contains the 
following requisites of success, signed by Charles 
H. Diggs, the Director. 


1. A judicious, foresighted Commission, fair and firm 
in its deliberations. 

2. Broad visioned direction of the work to insure co- 
ordination of the various phases. 

3. Adherence to sound principles of engineering. 

4. Adequate research and statistics. 

5. A comprehensive plan of highways. 

6. Wholesome, forward looking guidance of land sub- 
division. 

7. Reasonable regulation of the use of property based 
on comprehensive zoning. 

8. Logical study of problems in landscape design. 

9. Effective preparation of informational material with 
emphasis on visual persuasion. 

10. Moulding of public opinion to a recognition of the 
need for, and the feasibility of the plan. 


The book has extraordinary interest, and, of course, 
there is nothing comparable to it in this country. 
Los Angeles, as everybody knows, is in California, 
and Hollywood of the films is in Los Angeles. If 
anything should commend this book to the great 
British public, it would be this last fact. 

California was occupied by Spain after the Con- 
quest of Mexico, and was then “liberated” from 
the Spanish Crown along with Mexico. In 1846 
it became an independent republic for 26 days, 
and in 1848 California became a province of the 


every-day life of our neighbours, scientific study is only 
beginning and its importance is hardly recognised. 


Where the work of slum clearance has to be done on a 
large scale, probably many methods will have to be used. 
Rehousing on the site, reconditioning, and the building of 
flats on a careful plan will produce better results than before, 
but there will be many cases where a really bold policy if 
pursued thoroughly will be found to give economic, social 
and moral results, which will pay the Local Authority and 
the Nation many times over with recurring dividends as 
one generation succeeds another. 


The good that will result from slum clearance is certain, 
but there are degrees in goodness and I am profoundly 
convinced that the best results are no dearer than the others, 
indeed they are often more economical because better thought 
out. I would implore, if it is not presumptuous, those 
interested in slum clearance to look on the matter as vitally 
important to this country. Let us go out and see what has 
been done in this country and abroad if we can. To further 
this object I should suggest that the Offices of the Garden 
City and Town Planning Association are always open for 
enquiries as to what is being done and the Secretary is only 
too willing to help. Indeed it would be a good thing for 
the Association to organise a tour or tours to places where 
work has been done. No country is so rich in experiments 
on housing, town planning and slum clearance as England, 
and I guarantee that every one- who went on such a tour 
would go back home with their minds enriched, and a 
determination to see that their own work will be better than 
before. 

N. MACFADYEN. 


OF BOOKS 


United States, and was admitted into the Union 
in 1850. 

The County rests on the Pacific Ocean, and is 
very extensive. For the purpose of planning, it is 
divided into seven Sections, whose territory is 
marked out in very rectangular fashion. The 
present volume deals only with the Long Beach 
Redondo Highway Plan, the southernmost of the 
seven sections. Long Beach faces South, Redondo 
faces West. They are connected almost in the 
hinterland, but separated on the coast by an enormous 
mass of mountain land, where no doubt many of the 
Hollywood dramas are staged. 

The highways, before planning in 1923, were very 
small in number, and a first map of the Plan shows 
the whole of the southern region, except the moun- 
tainous area, covered with rectangular highways, 
and a few diagonal ones. 

There is not a single section of the region that is 
not to be altered and improved in some way, and the 
old Spanish areas, to say nothing of the later American 
ones, are to be replaced with the most up-to-date 
highways, circular crossings, and engineering struc- 
tures. ‘There is an estimate of cost for each feature. 

The harbour itself, when completed, will be one 
of the most extraordinary structures. There are 
berths for hundreds of vessels, many of which draw 
up round a large island, not unlike Manhattan. 

Perhaps the most interesting enterprise in this 
valuable book is seen in Chapter 4 ‘‘ Problems 
Involved in the Design of a Highway Plan.” A 
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certain section of land is taken, and the highways 
are ruled on it, occupying 8.3% of the total area. 
To this is added 4% for industry, 5% for business, 
15% for apartments, 37% for homes, 5% for re- 
creation, and 3% for culture, and the Community 
Plan as a whole occupies 1,000 acres. It is in 
aspect about as unlike our Garden Cities as possible, 
and yet in principle it is, of course, very similar, as 
all the different elements are placed where the 
planner thinks they ought to be, rather than where 
the landowner would like to have them. 


Cost of Government in the United States 1929-1930. 
1932 New York: Natural Industrial Conference Board Inc. 
3 dollars. 


ITH the Federal Government struggling to 

meet a large deficit, with many of the states 
casting about for new sources of revenue, and with 
numerous local governments in financial straits, the 
American public is more keenly conscious than ever 
before that the cost of government is not merely a 
problem for the legislator but one that concerns 
every taxpayer. 

The tendency to look to organised government in 
nation, state, and local community for the solution 
of every problem of society has led to the multiplica- 
tion of offices, bureaus, and divisions, some of 
questionable value, all of which cost money that 
must be drawn from the income of the people. 
An intelligent scrutiny of public expenditures that 
would separate the wheat from the chaff must analyze 
each major item, the reasons for its existence, the rate 
of its growth, and, in broad general terms, the 
public service that it renders. 

The aim of the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its studies of the Cost of Government has 
been to call public attention to the existence of an 
important problem rather than to attempt to solve 
it. The present volume ‘‘ Cost of Government in 
the United States, 1929-30,” is the ninth issue of a 
series that has borne striking testimony to the 
mounting expenditures of government, particularly 
in the states and local divisions. The testimony of 
the present volume is especially timely. With the 
sharp falling off in national income, resulting from 
business depression and price decline, the burden 
of the support of government weighs more heavily 
on the people than it did in periods of general 
prosperity. 

The book has 6 chapters dealing with Governmental 
Expenditure, Public Indebtedness, Tax Collections, Source 
of Tax Revenue, Highway Finance and a Summary. It is 
illuminated by 51 tables and 10 charts. 

There are three main expenditures in the U.S.: (1) 
Federal, (2) State, and (3) Local. The figures in dollars 
are given a and show an amazing increase as follows: 





1929 1929 per cap. 

(1) .. 291,000,000 3,932,000,000 .. 32.36 
a) es 77,000,000 1,990,000,000 .. 16.38 
(3) .. 487,000,000 7,126,000,000 .. 58.64 
885,000,000 13,048,000,000 .. 107.37 





The Fundamental Distribution of net State Expenditure 
for 1929 shows the total for the United States to be 
1,966,880,161 dollars, while the item of Highways is the 
highest of all, namely: 572,171,713 dollars. 


Westchester County Park Commission. 1932. 
White Plains, New York, U.S.A. 


a county lies on the east bank 
of the Hudson River to the north of Man- 
hattan and touches Long Island Sound on its western 
court. The Report deals only with parks and 
how to get to them. Several large spaces lie 
to the north and south and are connected by nervous 
filaments, otherwise ‘‘ parkways.”’ It is perhaps 
the modern classic on parkways about which the 
planners here and there are discussing. Twelve or 
fourteen are shown in the map and details of their 
structure are given in the book. Cross-over bridges 
for the safety of pedestrians are a great feature here. 
There are “ playlands” with switchbacks, to the 
envy of Blackpool, and swimming pools to match. 
The Commission builds bridges like that over 
Croton Lake, and of course there are traffic circles 
to avoid collisions. At least one horse is permitted 
to trot on the Hutchison River Parkway, if the 
camera does not lie. 


Finance occupies the attention of the authors of 
the Report and the section on Land Requisition is 
of great interest; 3,565 parcels of land were ac- 
quired quickly and 742 by condemnation. The 
general result is presented, as almost any fact— 
physical, metaphysical or economic—can be in 
America. Wealth was “created” for the County 
from 1924 to 1931 in steady increase from 500,000,000 
dollars to 1,800,000,000 dollars by the Park system 
which in four years paid its own cent and in two 
years more yielded a profit. What more could 
Westchester want ? And why cannot we in England 
do likewise ? 


How is it done? By patience, by brains and by 
plan. The six Commissioners sit, as it were, at a 
long high table, Mr. Jaz Donner, Chief Engineer, at a 
round table in the centre and at the wings twelve 
departmental chiefs. Telephones, of course, cancel 
the personnel and the rest follows in the American 
manner. If proof be wanted of this imaginary 
picture it is supplied by the diagram on p- 46 of 
the book. 


Urban Land Uses. By Harland Bartholomew. 1932. 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. Humphrey Milford. 19/- net 


N our former journal we have reviewed three volumes of 

this series (Harvard City Planning Studies) and now 

come to the fourth. To zone or not to zone was once the 
question ; but now our zoning must be “ rationalized and 
related to sound economic policy.” The book aims at 
providing a method for estimating the total area required 
for each particular urban area for any given future popu- 
lation of between 5,000 and 300,000 persons. Clearly, 
there ought to be some ratio between the several elements 
of a civic unit. We shall not reveal Mr. Bartholomew’s 
secret here, but merely indicate the subject matter of the 
book. Land can be used for single, two and multi-family 
dwellings ; for commerce, light and heavy industry ; for 
railroads and streets; for parks, playgrounds and public 
buildings. Also there must be vacant areas somewhere. 
Farming and agriculture, of course, lie outside urban land 
and are not included here. Chapter XV supplies data in 
relation to 16 “ self-contained ”’ cities and 6 satellite cities 
which have special interest for us of the Garden City 
movement. 
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A System of Zoning : 


Forest Land Use in Wisconsin. 1932. Executive 
Office, Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 1 dollar. 


T is with a sense of relief that we turn from urban life to 

the freedom of the forest, from the gregarious crowds of 

sun bathers on Long Beach to the mountain solitudes 
overlooking the great lakes, from manufacture and com- 
merce to agriculture. Yet the same sort of problem face 
us there: ownership, use, relationship, lumber, pulp, 
paper, forest protection and recreation. Next comes the 
management of forests and public finance; lastly, the need 
of a programme—for a century ahead. 

As to agriculture, the State is blest with 62 per cent. of 
its area being thus employed. The southern group of 
counties were faring in 1860 up to 30 per cent.; by 1880 
a second group was added; 1918 saw a third similarly 
occupied and by 1930 the fourth group forms less than 
30 per cent. A general decline set in about 1930. Lumber, 
too, is declining somewhat. Streams and little lakes are 
everywhere and water runs generally south westwards ; 
consequently three critical areas have to be watched: (1) 
watershed protection; (2) prevention of rapid run-off ; 
and (3) stabilization of Cotton lands—in other words, what 
we call “‘ land drainage.” 

The Table of Governmental Agencies and Functions 
regarding this interesting State is given on pp. 105a and 
105c. There are fifteen authorities beginning with the 
Conservative Communism and winding up with the United 
States Departments of Agriculture, Forest Service and 
Biological Survey. 


From Urban Land Uses. 


American Civic Annual, Edited by Harlean James. 1932. 
American Civic Association, Inc., Washington, D.C. $2. 


S usual, the contents of this Annual are of great variety 

and interest and represent the chief items of history 

in the States so far as Housing, Town Planning and Civic 
Improvement are concerned. After Introduction there are 
sections on The Nation, The Region, The States, The Cities 
and Towns and a Who’s Who in Civic achievement, in 
which, perhaps reasonably, only dimensions appear. The 
articles are written by a score of authors. ‘Those on the 
Region are of special interest and ‘“‘ The Trend of Modern 
Planning ”’ puts us wise as to what city planners are doing 
over there. The illustrations are excellent and those of 
parks and wild scenery tempt the Englishman’s soul to 
jealousy. Despite the fact that 20,000 Americans are 
receiving relief through the Red Cross agencies, they are 
still laying out Memorial Ways and building Civic Centres. 


Home Making, Home Furnishing and Information 
Services. President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, Washington, D.C. 1 dollar, 15 cents. 


OORLY planned and inefficient housing are largely 
p responsible for much needless injury to home and 

family life in present-day America. That is the 
conclusion of a survey of nearly 3,000 homes in 40 States, 
the results of which are published in Volume X of the final 
reports of the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. 
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THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 28 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
































On all questions of lighting and heating—from the heating of a bed- 
room to the street-lighting of a city—the advice and help of the 
Gas Industry’s experts are freely at your disposal. Co-operation with 
these technicians will ensure for you the best results. Specialized 
information on any particular subject will be furnished on application 
to the Secretary of the B.C.G.A., who will be pleased to arrange 
for any necessary consultations. 

He will be glad to send you also, without charge, the issues of the 
Association’s periodical A Thousand and One Uses for Gas, that especially 
concern you. As research progresses, you will find of increasing interest 


and importance the facts and figures collated by the Gas Industry. 
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ELECTRO-MATIC 


Vehicle-Actuated 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 


—the only logical 
way of avoiding 
useless delay 


Installed or installation proceeding in more 

than 200 Cities and Towns, including London, 

Paris, Montreal, Cape Town, Salford, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Cardiff, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND 
LOCATION OF NEAREST 
ELECTRO- MATIC SIGNALS 


Automatic Electric 
Co. Ltd. 


Melbourne House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
Strowger Works, Liverpool 











WHEN ROOF COST AND 
LIFE WAS CONSIDERED 
THEY NATURALLY 
CHOSE KEELE TILES FOR 
THE WYTHENSHAWE 
SCHEME, one of the largest in the 


North West of England.. For a 
Keele Tile is the finest, sand-faced, 
non-laminating tile that can be 
purchased to-day at an economic 
cost. Architects throughout the 
country are specifying ‘‘Keele”’ be- 
cause of this—and because of the 
rich warm colours that go with 
them! They have been used for 
many years past and with great 
success on some of the largest and 
most beautiful Municipal and Private 
Housing Estates. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Hand-made, sand-faced tiles and all 
fittings to match. 

The ‘ K.P.P.”,—Keele Plastic Pressed 
machine made sand-faced tiles—the 
most practical machine tile sold at a 
really economic price. 


Full details from 


JOHN BENTLEY, JNR. c/o 

KEELE TILERIES LTD 
MADELEY HEATH 
Nr. CREWE, STAFFS 
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Defects such as awkward arrangement of rooms, inefficient 
kitchens lack of storage space and not enough space for privacy 
are found to be almost universal and to be leading causes 
of irritation and consequent dissatisfaction with the home. 
The difficulty is, says the report, that “ the housing situation 
in cities represents a condition into which we have drifted 
without anybody’s having intended the precise results we 
find.” The need for conscious planning is summed up 
in the phrase: ‘‘ Dwellings are not planned for the radio 
age any more than cities are planned for the motor age.” 

The President’s Conference, which spent a year in study 
of the housing problem, culminating in a meeting in Washing- 
ton last December, formulated a complete programme to 
raise the standard of American housing. The present 
volume is one of eleven, some of which have already been 
noticed, in which that programme is presented to the public. 
It contains the reports of three of the twenty-five Com- 
mittees of the Conference. 

The Homemaking Committee’s detailed analysis of some 
3,000 typical urban and rural dwellings scattered throughout 
the country to discover causes of family friction and un- 
happiness reveal conditions which practically every reader 
will recognise as startlingly familiar, however unconscious 
of them he may have been. Only a single living room for 
the recreational activities of too many people—children, 
parents, and grand-parents ; no private place to read, or 
rest, or play, or entertain personal friends ; no chance to 
escape from the radio ; too many people competing for a 
single bathroom ; no convenient closets nor cupboards to 
store things—such serious reflections on housing will strike 
a universal chord in human experience. They show how 
little thought in house planning has been given to the psycho- 
logical needs of the individual as distinct from the family. 

Although “‘ it is in the home that the child, even more than 
the adult, must find continuity of security, affections, 
intimacies, and loyalties,’ the committee finds the mechanism 
of the house often thwarting and obstructing these aids to 
the child’s richest growth. The commonest defect dis- 
covered was lack of adequate storage space for children’s 
clothes and possessions. Next in order came lack of play- 
room or workshop, lack of privacy, poor sleeping quarters, 
and inconvenient bath or none at all. 

In its constructive suggestions for adapting housing to 
the mental needs of the occupants, the Committee gives 
illustrations to prove that better planning of houses could 
do much without additional expense. It especially urges 
upon parents the wisdom of making the child feel that 
the house is partly his—to plan for, work for, and use. 

‘Application of principles of art to the planning, decoration, 
and furnishing of houses will contribute much to the fine 
art of living,” says the Committee on Homemaking. The 
Committee on Home Furnishing and Decoration defines 
these principles for the homemaker. In emphasizing the 
need for them, this Committee says: ‘““There are hundreds 
of thousands of houses in this country of which the exteriors 
represent an expenditure far above the quality of the furnish- 
ings within.” It urges that the structure and its interior 
furnishings be considered as a unit in the first place, instead 
of treating furnishings as an afterthought. 

The book is well printed and illustrated with plates and 
diagrams. 


Empire Timbers for Structural Design. 


HE Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 

has issued a brief pamphlet on the use of British Columbia 

Douglas fir for structural design. This timber is 
probably the most important source of softwood structural 
timber in the Empire. The pamphlet draws attention to 
the important developments that have taken place within 
the last few years in the grading of structural timbers in 
Canada. 

These new grades are marketed under the name ‘“‘ Ukay 
Merchantable.”” The dimensions of the cross-section of 
any piece of the new grades are in each case }in. less than 
the nominal size of the foreign red or yellow deal with 
which the timber competes. Figures, obtained at the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory at Princes Risborough, 
are given in the pamphlet which bring out clearly that as the 


result of the greater fibre strength of the Canadian timber, 
the dressed sizes are considerably stronger than the full 
size piece of red or yellow deal. Besides being stronger 
the timber is also stiffer than its foreign competitors. 

To assist those who wish to employ Douglas fir as joists 
or rafters in building construction, tables are included in the 
pamphlet giving safe loads for each of a number of sections 
supported on varying spans. The loads are given for 
uniform loading and represent the total load of the spans. 
Three groups of tables give the safe loads for three different 
exposures, representing the liability of the timber to absorb 
moisture from being wetted after having been placed in 
position. 

The pamphlet is published by H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 6d. net. 


The New Municipal Year Book. 


HE current issue of the Municipal Year Book (1933) 

far surpasses any of its predecessors. It is already 

acknowledged to be one of the best books of reference in 
connection with local government affairs. But while size 
and format remain much the same as in previous years, the 
scope has been considerably extended ; new sections have 
been added, the usual features extended and comprehensive 
cross-references and indices provided. One very useful 
addition is the provision of coloured guide-tabs to the 
various sections, which will prove a great boon to anyone 
who is constantly referring to this book. 

The Minister of Health, Sir Hilton Young, has written 
the preface, which is followed by a tribute to the late Sir 
Robert Donald, who founded the book in 1897. Then 
follows a rapid, but thoughtful, review of the salient features 
of the local government world during 1932; a list of the 
chief officers of the various Government departments ; 
next a section relating to the various types of local authorities, 
constitution, government, powers, functions, councils, 
members and chief officers. 

Section 10 deals with highways, transport and electricity, 
with a foreword by Mr. P. J. Pybus, M.P.; section 16 
covers houses during the post-War period, with a review 
of progress during 1932 by Mr. J. G. Martin, the Secretary 
of the National Housing and Town Planning Committee ; 
section 22 contains information on parks, open spaces, 
recreation grounds, small holdings and allotments, with 
statistics of local authorities’ schernes; sections 25 and 
29 deal respectively with sewage disposal and water supply. 

The last section is a directory of associations, societies 
and other bodies concerned with local government, with a 
list of annual conferences and meetings in 1933. Then follow 
three indices, the first of subjects, the second of authorities, 
and the third of advertisers. 

This book is indispensable to all who are, directly or 
indirectly, concerned with local government, but the current 
publication is more than that. It is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of its founder, who was so intensely interested in 
and closely connected with the local social services. 

Apart from his journalistic interest in this work, the late 
Sir Robert Donald took a prominent share in the recon- 
struction of local administration during the early post-War 
period. He was a member of the Committee on the Re- 
construction of Local Government ; Royal Commission on 
London Government, 1923; and Royal Commissicn on 
Transport, 1930. 

In addition, Sir Robert’s wide knowledge and expert 
assistance were always at the disposal of those who had the 
sagacity to approach him on municipal problems, and his 
name will go down in the annals of local government history 
as one of its wisest advisers and staunchest supporters. 

L. Hill in Everyman. 
Not Forgotten. 


N appreciative note in our last issue about that remark- 

ably successful periodical, The Countryman, which is 

published in the wilds of the Cotswolds and in April 
issue reached 320 pages, hardly did justice to its editor- 
proprietors’ relations with the Garden City. It was his 
articles which led to the holding there of the first Cheap 
Cottage Exhibition. He was also active in connection with 
the second Cheap Cottage Exhibition. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HOUSING ESTATES AND LOCAL BURDENS 


HE Town Planning Committee of Essex County Council 
reports that it is much concerned at the proposal of the 
London County Council to develop a new housing 
estate at Chigwell to house some 30,000 City workers and 
others. Essex has already been obliged to shoulder the 
consequent burden of such developments at Dagenham 
and Beacontree, and the Committee views with appre- 
hension any similar project at Chigwell, although it will 
undoubtedly be a development on a considerably smaller 
scale. It is true to say that by means of its housing develop- 
ments in this county the London County Council has 
been enabled to rid itself of a very expensive section of the 
population (so far as social services are concerned) at the 
expense of Essex, and the Committee feel it its duty to 
bring before the notice of the Council as soon as possible 
the probable consequences of this further proposal. It 
should be clearly understood that the Committee is very 
far from being antagonistic to the development of the 
county for such purposes, provided that such development 
is carried out upon proper economic principles. The 
housing of a large working-class population in a concen- 
trated area without adequate means of transport and without 
the provision of industries for their employment is essentially 
wrong from a planning point of view and must have reper- 
cussions upon the expenditure which will be required to 
be undertaken by the Council for such services as Edu- 

cation, Public Health and Public Assistance. 
Local Government Chronicle. 


DRAMATIC TOWN PLANNING 


HE sudden town planning of the most important area in 

the City of Westminster is a highly dramatic incident. The 

decision to protect the area was forced upon the London 
County Council by the proposal to erect large, high buildings 
facing Parliament Square and in Abingdon Street opposite 
the Victoria Tower of Westminster Palace. The latter 
enterprise would have involved the destruction of a number 
of interesting eighteenth-century houses; the former 
would have destroyed the scale of Parliament Square. 
No sooner were these schemes revealed than there was a 
public outcry that could not be resisted, and now some 21 
acres of what may be called the Imperial area of West- 
minster will be saved by town planning it. This is a real 
triumph for the new powers of protection, nor does it 
follow that legitimate rights of property will be interfered 
with. Nothing could be more injurious to owners of such 
rights than to allow it to be supposed that they are in any 
way inimical to the public interest. In Carlton Gardens 
an undue use of them was recently made by a public de- 
partment, and it is altogether undesirable that a like obloquy 
should fall upon private owners. Estates Gazette. 


WOMAN PROPERTY MANAGER 
ISS M. R. BASKET, for four and a half years 
secretary and manager of Liverpool Improved Houses, 
Ltd., has been appointed property manager of the 
Grosvenor and Ebury Bridge Estates under the City of 
Westminster authority. 


The Liverpool company, of which Miss Baskett is manager, 
controls 700 working class houses in the city. 

Under her direction a large number of small houses in 
congested areas have been bought, reconditioned and 
managed by a staff of trained women. 


Miss Baskett leaves Liverpool early in March to take 
up her new duties, she told an Evening Express representative 
in an interview to-day. 

She trained under the Octavia Hill system, which manages 
property by trained women, of whom there are now 200, 
who personally collect rents and see that the property is 
kept in good repair. Liverpool Evening Express. 


MR. J. M. KEYNES ON IRELAND 


R. J. M. KEYNES, in delivering the first Finlay 
lecture at University College yesterday, threw out 
some suggestions that we would do well to consider. 
Harking back to nineteenth century industrialism in England, 
he pointed out that, under it, slums were erected on the 
grounds that nothing better could be afforded. He stressed 
his complete inability to understand how any country could 
be the poorer for possessing healthy dwellings and a beautiful 
countryside. Had he the control of Ireland’s destiny, he 
said the first thing he would do would be to see to it that 
Dublin, and the whole Free State, was made more healthy 
and more attractive. Creative work of this kind, with its 
cultural benefits, represents the true wealth of a country 
and, in the words of Mr. Keynes, “‘ what we can create we 
can afford.’’ Town Planning enthusiasts are sometimes 
looked upon as cranks or faddists ‘‘ out of touch with hard 
facts,”’ and it is with considerable satisfaction that one 
finds ‘Town Planning and all that it stands for, placed first 
in importance in Free State affairs by so profound a thinker 

in the hard facts of economics as Mr. J. M. Keynes. 
Trish Independent. 


A USEFUL UNDERTAKING 

N view of the useful work performed by Women’s Pioneer 
Housing, Limited,.it is satisfactory to note from the 
Chairman’s speech at yesterday’s annual meeting that the 
Society is in a satisfactory financial position. For the twelfth 
year in succession a dividend is announced at the rate of 
6 per cent. The revenue from the rents of flats has been an 
important reduction in bank loans from £3,550 to £1,000. 
The outstanding feature, however, of the position, a3 stated 
by Mr. Norman, appears to be that the Society has been able 
to take full advantage of the lower rates of interest now 
prevailing by carrying out a conversion scheme which has 
got rid of higher interest rates on loan stocks, while a large 
line of 6 per cent. mortgages has been paid off. ‘The company 
therefore, has now only one class of loan stock bearing interest 
at 43 per cent. The Society now owns forty-five houses to 
the value of £139,265, representing over three hundred 
flats occupied by professional and other women of moderate 
means. ‘The dividend now announced to be paid is after 

placing £500 to the reserve, which stands at £4,500. 
Morning Post. 


FOOTPATHS FOR PEDESTRIANS 
HE widespread nature of the activities of the Derby- 
shire County Committee of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England was revealed at the 
annual conference of that body, held at Willersley Castle, 
Cromford, near Matlock. 


The annual report stated that 64 local authorities and 
over fifty voluntary bodies were now affiliated to the Derby- 
shire Committee, which worked in conjunction with the 
Sheffield and Peak District Committee. Panels of architects 
had been appointed to give expert opinion on the suitability 
of materials and elevations for proposed new buildings. 
‘They were now engaged in preparing model plants for small 
houses, and these would be available in the autumn. It 
was felt that damage to the countryside occurred specially 
through the use of wrong materials in new buildings, and 
the advice of these panels should ensure harmony. Important 
concessions had been secured in #many cases regarding 
electricity cables. It was recognised that overhead electricity 
in the countryside was cheaper than underground. 


Field footpaths were assuming a new importance for 
those who wished to enjoy the countryside, and if trespass 
was to be avoided it was important that all footpaths should 
be maintained in good order and with adequate direction 
signs. Several parish councils were .making personal 
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 , HOUSE BUYING 
MADE EASY! 


Town Planning is being helped by the C.E.B.S. 
Through this Society many thousands of people have 
adopted the sound Building Society principle of 
“BUYING YOUR HOUSE WITH YOUR RENT.” 
By its liberal advances and generous methods of 
repayment, a vast army have become happy house- 
holders and laid the foundations of independence. 














Buying is not always convenient but the C.E.B.S. System of 
HOUSE PURCHASE BY INSTALMENTS is within reach of all. 


48 years’ reputation for considerate treatment and fair dealing. 





Phone Mansion House 
5927 or write for 


fully descriptive 
booklet No. 175, post 
free from W. C. M. 
Wightman, Secretary 


GET IT AND 


THINK IT OVER London, E.C 4. 





Ample funds are available for advances on approved properties 
in London, Home and Southern Counties. Estate Agents and House 
Purchasers should send now for particulars of C.E.B.S. Service. 


b TEMPERANCE and 
K URCH # A GENERAL PERMANENT 


26, King William St. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 








surveys and maps of all public footpaths. Grants totalling 
£12,000 had been secured for the Playing Fields Association 
for various parts of Derbyshire, and much was being done 
by voluntary labour. Foolow, with a population of 130, 
had recently completed a hard tennis court entirely by 
voluntary labour and were contemplating making a large 
swimming pool by the same method. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTERVENTION 


MORE determined attempt to reduce the perils of 

the road is foreshadowed by the announcement of the 

formation of a Parliamentary Committee to consider 
the problem in all its aspects as affecting the general public 
and to take proper action. 


There is growing anxiety at the fact that although the 
Road Traffic Act has been in operation for two years, it has 
had no effect whatever in reducing the appalling loss of life 
and injury in road accidents. On the contrary, the number 
of road accidents has increased. 


At the invitation of the Pedestrians’ Association, a meeting 
of Members of all Parties was held in the House of 
Commons last Session. The chair was taken by Sir Francis 
Fremantle, and addresses were given by Viscount Cecil and 
the Master of Balliol, President and Vice-President re- 
spectively of the Association. 


Viscount Cecil expressed the view that the vast majority 
of accidents could be avoided if traffic were properly regu- 
lated and adequate precautions taken for the safety of the 
public. The Master of Balliol said that the position on 
the roads to-day was somewhat analogous to the position 
in industry before the Factory Acts of hundred years ago, 
when people said that much of the cruelty and hardship of 
industrial life was an inevitable part of the price of progress. 


He protested against the acceptance of these road tragedies 
as a state of affairs that had to be tolerated. 


ROAD SAFETY AND MOTOR DRIVING TESTS 


7 HY Britain Should Have Motor Driving Tests ” 
Wi: the title of a pamphlet (price 2d.) published by 
the Pedestrians’ Association, 134, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. Information and statistics are given of the results 
of driving tests in other countries, and with the exception 
of Belgium, Britain seems to be the only important country 
which has not adopted some form of test. In those States 
within the United States, it is stated that after the passage 
of licence laws making tests compulsory, there has. been an 
average of 29 per cent. fewer fatalities than would have 
been anticipated on the basis of the national trend. Other 
U.S. statistics show that the beginner is the most dangerous 
driver on the road, although after a certain period the 
accidents through carelessness or recklessness tend to 
increase. 


It is maintained that the additional expense of adequate 
medical and driving tests is justified by the present appalling 
toll of the road, and it is pointed out that in the three years 
1929-31 the number of those killed in road accidents ex- 
ceeded the number of British soldiers killed in the twenty- 
two years of the Napoleonic Wars. 


There is some interesting information about laboratory 
tests to discover the accident-prone driver. 


The argument is summed up as follows: (1) a great 
number of accidents are caused by physical unfitness, 
technical incompetence, ignorance of road rules, or by 
temperamental or psychological disability; (2) a large 
proportion of the persons unfitted to drive by any of these 
disqualifications can be eliminated by a combination of 
practical and laboratory tests; (3) the cost of such tests 
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is fully justified, in view of the gravity of the present position ; 
(4) a law should be passed making standard tests compulsory 
for all new applicants for licences, and for all existiig holders 
of licences who get involved in accidents. 


Tests are not put forward as a panacea, but as being an 
essential part of any comprehensive policy designed to 
abolish avoidable accidents, which, according to one estimate, 
amount to 98 per cent. of all accidents. 


GARDEN CITIES ARE BEST 


AKING this last point first, the housing experts of 

every city in Europe are unanimously agreed that 

wherever possible it is better to build the type of 
self-contained house with its own plot of land on which 
we have hitherto been concentrating. It is only when 
land and other facilities are unavailable that blocks of tene- 
ment flats are essential. This means that although some 
tenement flats may be necessary in the heart of our biggest 
cities, the vast majority of the people now living in over- 
crowded conditions in the slums should be housed in small 
detached houses on the outskirts of the cities. 


And it must be remembered that tenement flats are not 
popular. There is a lack of privacy about them and they 
are noisy and-most unsuitable for children. The only way 
to make tenement flats really good homes for families (and 
that, of course, is the point which we sometimes miss) is to 
build on a large scale, not less than, say, a thousand dwellings 
in one scheme, and to provide wash-houses, meeting halls, 
kindergartens, nursery schools, and flower gardens for the 
young children to play in, as they do on the Continent, 
where they appreciate the fundamental truth that beauty is 
not luxury but an essential. The truth is that it would be 
very difficult indeed to build tenement flats which would 
make satisfactory homes in our smoky industrial cities. 

British Weekly. 


CONTROL OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


HE report of the two years’ work which has been 

carried out by the Town Planning Committee for 

East Central Norfolk, no less than the scheme which 
was submitted for the control of future development in 
St. Faith’s, show how much can be achieved by friendly and 
tactful negotiation and by suggestion to reduce the dangers 
of uncontrolled use of “‘ land ripe for development.” The 
St. Faith’s scheme, as it stands at present—for preparation 
in the form in which it must be submitted in six months 
time to the Ministry—is an ambitious, but soundly con- 
ceived attempt to preserve the maximum amount of rural 
amenity as the population of the area increases, as it seems 
bound to do, in the next few years. Broadly the scheme 
contemplates the restriction of the semi-suburban develop- 
ment of the district to a belt varying from one to one-and- 
a-half miles from the city boundary. For the rest of the 
increase it is hoped to confine the major developments to 
the immediate neighbourhood of existing villages, so as to 
avoid the sprawling of house property all over the country- 
side and the worst aspect of that sprawling, ribbon develop- 
ment along main roads. It can hardly be doubted but 
that the general effect of the scheme will be of definite 
advantage to the population of the district, without in any 
way seriously injuring the interest of owners of land and 
property. Already the tactful use of the powers of sug- 
gestion has led to changes in plans which have been mutually 
advantageous to property owners and the local authority, 
and we have little doubt that the same influence will be as 
effective in the future when it will be reinforced by the 
compulsory powers which enable the authority to deal 
effectively with the very few who are inclined to turn the 
deaf ear to suggestion. Eastern Daily Press. 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD 


HE exhibition under this name, which was opened in 
London in March by the Minister of Health, shows by 
a series of models and plans and photographs the con- 


ditions of slum life in our larger towns and the way in 
which these can be improved by reconditioning and recon- 
struction and prevented in the future by a well-thought-out 
town planning. ‘Those who are doubtful as to the existence 
of slums and their consequent evils, and are unable to 
investigate some of the many “black spots ” in our midst 
should visit this most interesting and educational exhibition 
and consider the serious problems that are bound up in 
their continuance. 


As Mr. Priestley says in his foreword to the booklet on 
the exhibition written by Sir Raymond Unwin, “‘ better 
housing means less sickness, less crime, less misery and a 
happier and healthier population.”’ ‘These wise and pregnant 
words deserve to be laid to heart and, where possible, acted 
upon by persons of intelligence and goodwill who desire 
the nation’s welfare. 


Better houses for the working classes at a rent they can 
pay without unduly crippling necessary expenditure in 
other directions mean better, healthier and happier homes, 
where children can grow up into decent, healthy and happy 
citizens. Immense sums of money are spent on health 
services, education and prisons. 


Prevention is better than cure, and were more money 
spent earlier in the building of decent homes much less 
expenditure would be needed on the first and last-mentioned 
items, while education would bear far more fruit, as indeed 
it does, when the children come from satisfactory homes in 
healthy areas. 


Clinics for mothers and children are doing a useful work, 
but they are costly, and many doctors, health visitors and 
social workers agree that much of the ill-health that has to 
be treated in them is due to bad housing, though ignorance 
is also a determining factor. 


The family in the home as the ‘‘ unit of health ”’ is be- 
ginning to be regarded as of first importance, and the Pioneer 
Health Centre in a poor district of London is doing admir- 
able work in studying and treating not merely the individual 
member of the family but the family as a whole. A family 
should mean a home, and this word is inapplicable to the 
squalid two or three rooms that house so many of our people. 


With regard to education teachers know how futile in 
many cases it is to teach ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-cared-for 
pupils. Such children, coming from homes where several 
persons, often of both sexes and very different ages, have 
slept in an ill-ventilated room, are either too weary or 
devitalised to get anything from the best teaching, or—so 
odd is human nature—so full of misdirected and bottled-up 
energy and mischief that finds no natural outlet in their 
lives that they become a centre of evil in the school and 
often later fall into the hands of the police. Social investiga- 
tion has shown that a very large proportion of the criminals 
came from bad homes in slum areas. 


The ‘‘ New Homes for Old ” Exhibition draws attention 
to the admirable work done by voluntary housing societies, 
the members of which are largely women. Here is a fine 
field of work for women who are really more concerned with 
good housing than are men. These societies all over the 
country have already done excellent pioneer work in arousing 
public opinion, in enlisting the interest of landlords in slum 
clearances, and in some instances by means of money raised 
through their efforts in building suitable homes for the 
working classes. The Queen, 


NOISE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 


NDER the above name an Association has been formed, 

with the object of decreasing noise nuisances and 

encouraging the use of noise deadening appliances. 
Captain John Stevenson is the Honorary Secretary and 
may be communicated with at 34, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


Among those who have already signified their support 
are :—Lords Meston, and Lee of Fareham, the Bishop of 
Norwich, Mr. F. L. Griggs, R.A., Dame Henrietta Barnett, 
Mr. Guy Dawber, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Dr. 
Harvey Hilliard and Sir Ion Hamilton Benn. 
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